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rowed from actual Nature? Undoubtedly. 
Now, my word for it, afver years, renewing 
the manure occasionally, you will have a 
soil in which something will grow. 


and this we ought always to do, and always | 
must do to construct a good soil. 
| does your correspondent suppose to be done, 
; with the soil ** constructed according to 
the formula,’’ pnt in a box and kept in the 
| house, carried in the pockets of the ‘ care-, 
fal cultivator,’’ or held in his hands ** into 
whose hands all was 77? Some 
| wit once conjured up the idea of a pocket | 
Railroad, and this reminds me of it. Ibe- 
lieve in no Art that monopolizes the cle- 
ments, or dispenses with them. In a word,| 
such a monopoly as ‘Quis’ enquires | 
) about, is an absurdity when claimed by 
} Art, with any other meaning to the word, 
| Art, than the farmer is always carrying out 
in his composting. AGNoTE. 
New Bedford, August 6. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
Neurotomy alias Nerving. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 245, 
Neurotomy has other objects besides the 





THE PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWL. 





An Essay, on the different breeds of the 
DOMESTIC FOWL 
Written expressly and exclusively for the Boston 
Cultivator, by Dr. Bennett, of Plymouth, Mass, 
[CONTINUED } 

The Plymouth Roek Fowl.—I have given 
this name toa very extra breed of fowls, 
which I produced by crossing a cockerel of 
Baylies’ importation of Cochin China, with 
a hen,a cross betwen the Fawn-colored Dor- 
king, the Great Malay, and the Wild India. 
Her weight is six pounds and seven ounces. 
The Plymouth Rock Fowl then is, in reali- 
ty, one-half Cochin China, one-fourth 
Fawn-colored Dorking, one-eighth Great 
Malay, and one-eighth Wild India ;—hav- 
ing five primitive bloods, Shanghae, Malay, 
Game, Turkish, and India, traceable by 
referring to the history of those breeds and 
their crosses respectively. There are sev- 


the cockerels, usually red or speckled, 
and the pullets darkish-brown, They | 
are very fine fleshed 
forthe table. Their legs are very large 
and usually blue or green, but occasionally 


diate and total abstraction of pain and irri-| 
tation. 


It has rendered marked service in|} 
from lameness, as well as of an entirely) 
opposite natare, one to another. The gen- 


upon each foot. Some have their legs 
feathered, but this is not usual. They have | 
| erative functions have been restored through 


large and single combs and wattles, large | 


mestic, and not so destructive to gardens as | annihilating in them all sexual desire, have 
smaller fowls. There is the same uniform-| had, by the operation of Neurotomy, their 
ity in size and general appearance, at the| natural generative functions restored, and 
same age of the chickens, as in those of} again become good breeders. Even locked- 
j the pure bloods or primary races. The de- | jaw has had its course arrested by Neuroto- 
| mand for this breed has exceeded all others | my, when consequent upon an injary in the 
during this season, and they have been sent | fuot. 


into most of the New England States and| The success of Neurotomy depends in 


"Boston, Massachusetts, Saturday Morning, August 25, 184: 


all, Nature has made it; Art has collected | . ves 
things and put them into Nature’s hands, | of milk for the purpose of obtaining cream | 
| and butter, and would be a correct test of 
the richness of milk if all milk, or the milk | 
from all cows alike, readily separated the! 


What} 


an equal quantity of good milk, and I be-| 


yellow or white, generally having five tues| cases of altogether a different character) 
dewlaps, rather short tails, and small wings, | Neurotomy. Brood mares that have proved | 


in proportion to their bodies. They are do-| barren, in consequence of painful lameness, | Fr cattatat 
of certain 


lthe black bunches on the plum-trees is 
| caused by the curculio depositing an 88. | 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Lactometer—The Curculio. 
Mr. Editor :—I noticed in the last Culti- 


After | Vator, a cut of a Lactometer, which would | 


be useful in ascertaining the relative value 


cream from the thin and watery portion, but 
that is not the case. Twenty years ago and 
more, I owned two cows that gave about 
li-ve of nearly equal richness. The milk; 
of one of them would, in a short time after 
cooling and quiet, separate into a thick | 
cream and a thin blue bottom. After} 
the cream was taken off, the res-| 
idum would be of very little value.— 
The milk from the other would not sepa-| 
rate so readily or thoroughly, and in no) 
length of time would it furnish so much 


o ! 
cream as the first named; and after all the) 


cream that could be obtained was taken off, | 
the residum would be still pretty good milk, | 


as to look, taste and value. I have noticed 
the same in other cases since, but notin any 
other, so strong a contrast. 


The 


as well as the quantity of cream. 


quality of the butter from different cows | 
differs as much as its quantity, and this is | 
| also modified by the food consumed by the | 
Nothing, I conceive, but actual ex-| 


cow. 
periment, can determine, with any degree 
y, the relative value of milk 
from different cows. 


I noticed in a communication of P. A.) 


F., inthe last Cultivator, a remark, that 


I have long been satisfied that your corres- 


pondent is correct in the opinion, that the 


bunches on our plum-trees are cansed by 


It is no easy | 
, : | thing to ascertain at a single trial, the rela-| 
and easily fit) removal of lameness, in effecting the imme- |. 8 pe B" hie td | 

} tive value of milk from different cows,— 


. ‘ | 
The quality differs in many other respects, 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Caltivation of Cranberries. 

Mr. Editor :—As you have shown such 
a readiness to aid young farmers in their 
pursuit of knowledge, I am induced to 
make a few enquiries. 

I have about 1-2 an acre of low land, 
principally mud, from one to two feet in 
depth, covered with moss and coarse grass 
with has never been thoroughly drained, 
and which can be easily flowed. I have 
therefore thought the most profitable use to 
which I can put it will be to raise cran- 
berries. I wish to enquire which will be 
the best way to prepare the ground? to take 
off the turf, and use for manure on my high 
lands, or to flow it long enough to kill the | 
moss and grass after the turf is either re- |}! 
moved or rotted? and what will then be |); 
the best way to proceed—to dig holes and || 
set ont the vines, or to sow the seed broad- 
cast? Will old vines which are filled up || 
with moss and old grass answer the pur- 
pose, and thrive, after being  trans- 
planted? Should loam or sand be put into 
the holes for the vines—should the mud be 
loosened that the roots may penetrate 
more readily? How late in the season 
should the vines be kept under water? 
should the vines be set out this fall, and if 
so, will there be cranberries the next sea- 
son? A SunscriBer. 


Ashby, 13th August. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Merino Sheep. 

Mr. Editor :—I see that Mr. A. L. Bing- 
ham, of our State, intends to compete for 
the purse of $100, offered by a private 
gentleman—the exhibition to take place at 
the Fair of the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society—for the best twenty-five Me- 
rino Ewes, and the best thirty-five Merino 
Lambs under one year old; and if ** yadg- 
ing from appearances’’ be any thing, I 
think he will obtain it. The two Mr. Bing- 
hams have now about 1900 ewes and 








eral of this breed (the Plymouth Rock) in 
Plymvuth, from my original stock, belong- 
ing to Messrs, Perkins, Drew, Harlow, and 
myself, that are row a little over one year 
old; the cockerels measure from thirty-two 
to thirty-five inches high and weigh about 


Western New York. And all, who may 
hereafter purchase from persons who have 
been supplied by myself, or either of the 
gentlemen above-named, may rely on the 
fowls being genuine and of pure blood. I 
never sell to the same individual a cockerel 





ten pounds, and the pullets from six and a 
half to seven pounds each, forming, in my | 
opinion, the best cross that has ever been | 


produced. The pullets commenced laying | sell at any price, for breeders, any but) terwards, that it may not exceed what his 


when five months old, proving themselves | 
very superior layers. Their eggs are of | 
medium size, rich, and reddish-yellow in 
color. Their plumage is rich and variagated ; 


and pullet of the same parentage, so they 


need not fear that the breed will be deteri-| operator’s advice to the owner, as regards| 


orated by ‘‘close’’ breeding; nor do I 


those of the very first quality. This is the 
only way in which breeds can be retained 
in their purity and excellence. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 





For the Boston Cultivator 

* Deep Ploughing 3” and * Constructing 
ua Soil.”” 

Mr. Editor :—In reply to some allusions 
in your paper of August 4, by a Belcher 
and a Needham correspondent, the one to 
«‘deep ploughing,’ the other to Sir H. 
Davy’s constructed soil, I would say a 
word. ‘Some who have experimented 
upon deep ploughing, have utterly condem- 
ed it.” Now what was made the fest of ben- 
efit or damage to the soil? and after what 
length of timeafier the ploughing, did the 
experimenters make their decision? upon 
the growth of what crop did they make 
their decision? Where are these men ?—let 
us hearfrom them; I am confident that it 
is too commonly the case, to judge too soon 
of the causes that are to act upon and con- 
vert a crude, repulsive subsoil, impregnated 
with yellow ochre, when first thrown upon 
the surface, and go through with no course 
of operations, corresponding in time with 
the growth of the first crop—it may not be 
with the first five crops. Like the applica- 
tion of old mortar and shells, (which I new 
speak of, having yesterday seen cart loads 
got rid of by a farmer (?) by being put 
upon the highway), the benefits of deep 
ploughing are like a fund at compound in- 
terest;—the first year shows no results— 
very encouraging to our steam-engine 
yankee expectation! Your correspondent 
is right, that ‘the farmer ought to under- 
stand the theory of farming,”’ and how 
can he, without that chemical science that 
teaches him what the soil is? what makes 
it? what modifies it? Indeed, many will 
not believe that all soil contains 70 tons of 
potash per acre, in a locked-up state, for 





Mix it with the powdered rock. Then an- 


Jevery foot of depth ; ‘an amount, which if 


set free to-day, would annihilate animal 
and vegetable life over the face of 
the earth! And yet, one of the great 
objects of cultivation, and for which the 
farmer sweats, is to get enough of 
it in action! Now, that old mortar 
would have gone quietly about this 
work, with just as much certainty, and ac- 
cording to a similar law of affinities that 
causes eflevescence in a glass of soda, and 


with the same certainty ; the gases of the 


air will do the same thing, whenever they 
can get a contact. 

There has been so much advancement in 
the chemistry of soils since the day of Sir 
Hamphrey Davy’s glory, that the tyro of 
to-day may say,that to construct a soil if 
it be done, it must be done by taking the 
ingredients some where, existing in some 
state. First, for earthy constituents, we can 


put a rock to powder, just as Nature did, 


find nothing more original or simple than te | 


does, and will. If artdo this in a moment, ( 


that powder will be like no existing soil, for 
want of the action of air through a portion 
of time. Now for the vegetable matter.— 
What stage of progress in its decomposing 
state is right to answer our purpose ? 
pose we take peat asa stationary condition. 
Art then might fix the proportion of this and 


imal matter; but what kind? Suppose a 
thing ascertained since Davy’s time; some- 
thing to afford nitrogen enough to make 
ammonia enough to create a fermentation in 
this constructing soil—or, what will inclade 
both vegetable and animal matter, take well 
pulverised barn manure. Now is its tem- 


a great measure upon the discretion of the} 


Sup- 


] 
| 4 . . eos . | 
| operator. Firstly, the subject must be fit| the sting of some insect depositing its eg8) | 


and proper; in particular, the disease for} : ; 
} ep bey P ; |curculio the insect that marks the plum, 


cherry and apple with its crescent, and | 

The curculios are| 

and Thirdly the | Numerous about my trees, and make sad 
, 


| which thewperation is performed, should be 
| suitable in kind, Seat, and stage, &c. Sec- 
| ondly, theoperation must be skilfully and 

effectually performed; 


| the use thatis to be made of the patient af- 


altered condition has fitted him for,and also, 
as to the necessary care afterwards of the 
foot or feet operated on. The Veterinarian, 
guided by considerations such as these, 
| will have little cause to regret having em- 
barked in the experiment; on the contrary, 
| in the long run, he will find he has thereby 
restored numbers of horses to work and 
usefulness, and also obtained for Neurotomy 
; a good name. The failures which followed 
, the operation in many parts of this country 
| afew years since, I attribute to empirical 
indiscretion, added toa greater desire for 
money in those itinerant operators, than 
would be justifiable in an honorable man. 

I have myself, within the last ten years, 
performed the operation on at least one 
| hundred cases, some in both feet, but the 
majority in one, and I can safely say, with- 
out fear of coAtradiction, that not more than 
one in ten have proved otherwise than sat- 
isfactory to their owners, as well as to my- 
self ; and the majority of those unsuccess-| 
| fulcases were consequent upon improper| 
| use of the horse afterwards—perhaps sold to 
some person who did not know of the oper- 
ation having been performed, and conse- 
quently, the horse did not receive the prop- 
er care and use his condition required. 

Rosertr Woop. 

Lowell, August 5th. 

ak Meets «iL 


| 








For the Boston Cultivator. 

Cochin Chinn and Curasso Fowls. 

Mr. Editor :—In reply to numerous en- 
quiries, | would state, I have as fine a flock 
of Cochin China fowls, as can be produced 
in this cquntry, which I will dispose of now, 
or in the fall, to any person who may be 
desirous of obtaining them, at $1,50 per 
head. I have also the Curasso fowls, a 
new breed, which are much larger than the 
above named, at the same price. 

West Bridgewater. A. ALGER. 








perature, rain, and atmosphere, to be bor- 





A penny saved, is two pence earned. 


but think he is in error in supposing the 


leaves its egg bebind. 


havoc among my plams, cherries and) 
apples; but Ihave very rare instances of} 
black bunches on my trees. I have noticed | 
in many places, that the common red cher-| 
ry-trees are injured with similar black 
bunches as our plum-trees, but there are 
none so injured in this vicinity, although the 
plum-trees are killed by them where they 
are not attended to and the branches re- 
moved. My inference is, that the injury is 
inflicted by different insects, and that the 
one that attacks the cherry-tree, has not 
found its way here. Ido not know that I 
understand your correspondent in his re- 
marks about the pomegranate or red plum 
being also injured by the curculio. I have 
noticed the effect of some sting in the pome- 
granate in the fruit—becominga little bag 
or purse. I never raised any of that froit 
until this year, and there is none raised in 
this immediate neighborhood. I have some 
now growing, a portion of which are marked 
by the curculio. When first noticed the 
young fruit so marked, I expected to see it 
changed into those unsightly pouches or 
fangus, but it did not, and the frait presenta 
precisely the same appearance as other 
plums so marked. Hence I inferred, that 
some other insect than what we here call 
the curculio, punctured the pomegranate 
plum, when these pouches or fungus are 
produced. My inferences may be all wrong, 
but I think your correspondent will on a 
close observation, find that different insects 
inflict these different injuries, 
Rurvus McIntire. 
Parsonsfield, Me., Aug. 6, 1849. 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mr. Editor :—Will you inform me on 
what soil muck, which is composed entirely 
of vegetable substance, will be most bene- 
ficial; and about how many loads ought 
to be put on an acre? J. E. Way. 
West Meriden. 
A sporting question, which, to any prac- 


tical man, it will be but sport to answer. 
Ep. 





lambs of the first blood and pretensions, 
and their wool is heavier onan average of 
fleeces, than, perhaps, any other pure Me- 
rino flock in the union, namely, five pounds 
per fleece. Bat Mr. B. looks forward with 
much confidence to # great augmentation in 
weight of fleece by a cross from a fresh 
importation by Mr. Tuaintor, having this 

year sheared from twelve ewes of this 

breed, fleeces weighing on an average of the 

twelve, thirteen pounds ten ounces per 

fleece, one of them drawing seventeen 

pounds. ‘The wool was unwashed, and 

one year’s growth. 

As I reside a considerable distance from 
Mr. Bingham, I wish he would commani- 
cate through the pages of the Cultivator, 
which finds its way every where, any par- 
ticulars relating to his present flock and 
his anticipations for its future improvement; 
he may rest assured, he has friends in these 
parts, who will be glad to hear of his wel!- 
fareand well-doing, especially in the art 
and mystery of sheep-husbandry; and may 
success attend him. D. W. 


Sheep Poisoned by Eating Salt. 

Mr. Editor :—I wish to enquire through 
the columns of your paper, what is an an- 
tidote for the poison of salt, when sheep 
have eaten too much ? 
some six that have died in consequence of 
eating too much. If you or any of your 
correspondents know of a remedy, you 
will confer a favor on me by publishing it 
in your paper. I have tried alcohol and 
new milk without success, 

Pera, A. B. 

Remarks.—Animals, when deprived for 
a long time of the use of salt, may be li- 
able to injury from taking too much while 
urged on by others equally voracious; but 
salt, under such circumstances, ought not 
to be termed poison. How many persons 
have died from feeding on the most whole- 
some food, after long abstinence? We 
have medical friends amongst our readers, 
who will feel pleasure in affording our cor- 
respondent the information which he seeks 


One load of manure housed, is worth 
two loads which are left out to be drenched 
by the rains, and to undergo the action of 
the frosts. 








I have known of |i!) 





















































THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 


SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 25. 


Chicken Raising. 
We find that Dr, Bennett’s Essay on the 
Domestic Fowl! has set people ** a domg’? 
us wellas ‘a thinking,’’ having received 





many applications for information where 
chickens of pure blood of the different vi 
rieties may be obtained, and at what price? 
It will, afford us pleasure to give such in- 
formation through our columns at all times, | 
and be made instrumental to the interests of | 
both buyer and seller. We have recom- 

mended the breeds of the De., Mr. Per-! 
kins, of Plymouth, and Dr. Parker, of Man- | 
chester, N. HL., as also, those of Mr. Benj. 
Jackman, of Georgetown, and Mr, N. C. | 
Day, of Leominster, Mass., whose notices | 
appear in the Cult. for 21s: July; and shall 

be happy to do the needful for other of our 

friends, mauy of whom, jadging from our! 
own feelings, mast have imbibed a portion 

of the which the Dr.’s well-) 
written article is calculated to inspire, We} 
find ourself erecting a poultry-house with | 





| 


excitement 


our own hands, and shall take an opportu. | 
nity to speak of its capabilities and cost on | 
some future occasion, a8 an incentive to 
those who raise chickens—as Dr. Parker, 


does—** for the pleasure of their society.” | 


Mr. Dan Perry, of Attleboro’, Mass., has 
exhibited a Cranberry rake with steel spring 
teeth, the head of iron and cheeks of tin, 
the handle only being of wood, which ap- 
pears a strong and useful implement. He 
will be happy to receive orders for them, 
wholesale or retail; address as above. | 


We have received from the Secretary, 
8. G. Howe, Exq., the Seventeenth Annual | 
Report of the Trustees of the Perkins’ In- 
stitation, and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, to the Corporation; a most interest- 


| 


ing and satisfactory document. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Brilliant “ Moonshine.” 

Mr, Editor :—Mr. Agnote finds fault with 
the idea of applying manure to the crop, 
and warns us with great gravity ** not to 
hug that idea too close to our bosoms.’’ I 
sincerely thank the gentleman for bia kind 
intentions, and at the same time, take the 
liberty to dissent from his position, And to 
confute his views, | should not want more 
than five minutes to show him his error. I 
would jast take him into a neighbor's corn- 
field, not more than 20 rods from my dom- 
icil. He might there see the unmistakea- 
ble effect of a very small quantity of ma- 
nure put in the hill at the time of planting, | 
and with that idea ‘closely hugged to the | 
bosom of the owner.’’ And this, too, in 
one of the most trying seasons | have ever 
seen in Maine since I lived in it, which is)! 
thirty years this autumn, Excessive heat 
and excessive drought have prevailed to an | 


| and piggery, and raised corn without any 


in ‘* five minutes’ cool reflection,’’ refers us 
to what Agnote says about certain substan 

ces being abandoned to the elements, woald 
become as innoxious as iron, &c., which 
are desirable in all soils. Yes, that is true, 
in proper quantities, but not inexcess, And 
it is equally true, that atmospheric infla- 
ence may with more or less rapidity accom- 
plish all he suggests. But would it be wis- 
dom in usto wait the slow operations of 


these causes, when we might apply a rem- 


edy equally feasible, and operating almost 
instantaneously JT concur with the corres- 
pondent last referred to, in the idea that 
Agnote’s article is well calculated to set 
people tothinking. And I further accord to 
our friend Agnote a happy tact in illustra- 
ting certain principles in natural philosophy ; 
yet, at the sume time, I protest against be- 
ing led away myself, or suffering others, if 
I can prevent it, by delusive theories, con- 

trary to sound reason and true philosophy. 

Moonshine is moonshine, let it come from 

what qaarter it will, even should it be more | 
brilliant than sunshine. 

Jos. Hl. Jenne. 

Pera, August 6, 1849, 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
High and Low Culture. 

Mr. Editor :—Although nota farmer by 
profession, I hold that calling in very high 
estimation, as prodactive of health and 
wealth, virtue and happiness. About sev- 
en years since, | purchased for recreation 
and health, half an acre of rough pasture- 
land, from which [ took stones, nearly 
enough to wall it, filling up the holes with 





allows largely for manuring on the high cule For the Boston Cultivator. | 
ture, and moderately forthe low. Thirty New Haven Agricuttural and Hortie 
loads to the acre for the one, and twelve : caltaral Fair. 
for the other, would probably be nearer the Mr. Editor :—Long having had a desire | 


trath. The advantage of the high culture sd know « little more fully how Agricuita- 
| ral Societies throughout the country are 


over the low, where land is $200 per acre, | ripest : 

would stand (for 7 years) at $392, resting | M@naged, & who their officers are, and 

the calculation on the same basis as above. | S2Wing no better way of coming at it than | 
by giving some of our own on dits, and how 


If these tigures be trae, and if true figures S aecwaiis & < 
can be relied on, then it is certain that those | ¥® "@!se the wind, I would say our officers | 


| farmers who raise only 50 bushels of corn, | rice 5 | 
or 1 ton of hay per acre, would find it for| Charles H. Pond, of Milford, President; 


their interest to sell one-half their land, and Charles Robinson, of New Haven, Cor. 
raise the same amoont on the other half, as | #%4 Rec Secretary ; Caleb Miz, of N. Ha- 
they now do on the whole. R. Cc. ven, Treasurer; F. ‘Trowbridge, of N. Ha- 
skreige ee ven, Seedsman; John B_ Davis, Derby, | 

For the Boston Cultivator. | Claudius Allen, Cheshire, Jas. D. Wooster, 

Soils. | Middlebury, Philemon Houdley, N. Haven, | 

Mr. Editor :—I read in your Caltivator of | yiee Presidents. 
August 4th, a communication signed Quis,!  Qyr Fair this year will be held at New | 
stating that ‘ata lecture by Sir H. Davy, | Haven, Sept. 26th. The Ploughing, to take 
he undertook, artificially to form or con-! piace on the 27th is divided into two clas- | 





stroct a soil that should contain within it all 
the ingredients necessary for constituting it 
a perfect amalgam, according to his own 
formula, so clearly defined in his lectures. 


ses; the first, to take place at 9 A. M., open 
| to competitors from the whole State; prize, 
$25 00. ‘The second, to take place, at 10 
(o'clock, confined to members of the soci- 


Here there was quantum suff. of the gasses, ety; prizes, $20 00, $15 00, $10,00, $5 00. 
with alkali and aicd,in measured value; ani- | Our plan for raising the wind, for some 
mal matter and mineral substances, with | years back, has been an offer to hold the 
whale oil and virgin soil, &c., &e., all | cattle-show in that town that will raise the 
which was given into the hands of a care-| largest amount of money for the use of the | 
fal cultivator of the soil for experiment, | society, by a given day in June. Sealed 
with the assurance it was all right, accord- | proposals to be handed to the Secretary; | 
ing to book, buat behold nothing would grow | the sum not less than $100. It works well. 
init!” | ‘The first, Derby won, by raising $150; 2d, | 
Whether Sir Humphrey ever formed | Waterbury, by raising $250. Last year 
such a soil, | know not, for his works are and this year, the New Haven County Hor- 





Marsh sods. I spread over ita thin layer 
of sea-mud, and osed in hills two cart-loads 
of barn manure, from which I obtained a 
fiir crop of potatoes, 
spread and ploughed in ten loads of peat- 
mad, and used again in hills for potatoes, 
two loads of barn-manure. ‘The third year 
I spread and ploughed in, twelve cart-loads 
of compost, consisting of peat mad, loam, 
and barn-manure, which had stood in a 
barn cellar, connected with a back-house 


the hills, The fourth year | 
dressed it in the same manner, except that 
my compost had the addition of a few bush- 
els of ashes and lime, and raised corn, po- 


manure in 


Phe second year, Vi) ty this, Lam in the dark. 
| pardon me if f ask him the 


not before me; or whether Quis intends to | ticultural Society have won it, pledging to | 
| infer that Davy considered his artificial and | the Society $300, with a ticket of joint ad- | 
| unfermented soil, applisble to all plants, I | mission to the Agricultural and Horticalta- 
do not understand from his communication. | pa} departments, and to all members of the } 
But Quis will | society, on condition that we hold it at New | 
questions, what! Haven, and in connexion with the Horti- | 
was the quantity of artificial soil, given in'o cultural Society ; this, with $200 from the | 
the hands of the experimenter—a_ pound, a | State, and $1 membership tax, renders us | 
hundred, a ton, &c., and also, what were | ample funds to place our Society in a re-! 
the plants he tried to grow init?) He suid, spectable position. Now, if any other So-- 
** nothing would grow in it,’’ therefore he | ciety has a more feasible and efficient meth- | 
mast have tried all kinds of plants. It is! od of raising the wind, I would like to have | 
well known that a soil fit for one plant, is | them publish the plan in the Cultivator. j 
not so well fitted for another—and also, the { From the active exertions that our worthy 
quantity of soil which will nourish the one, | Secretary is making, and the general feel. | 
may be insufficient to nourish the other.— | ing that seems to peravde the agricultural | 
Did not Sir Humphrey know this? Did he | community, we anticipate a good display of 





tatoes and garden vegetables. Finding the 
corn unusually stout, PE had it measured on 


harvesting, and found twenty-nine bushels} 


of shelled corn, which had grown on forty- 
nine square rods by measure; equal to 94 
bushels to the acre. While the corn was 


standing, I sowed grass seed, including} 


enough more of land to make a third of an 
acre; and the two following seasons put 
the hay into my barn without weighing.— 
This season (the third of graes,) having 
sold the crop standing, it was weighed by 


| the purchaser, and amounted to one ton and 


eighty pounds; equal to 3 tons and 240 Ibs, 
peracre. Taking the above facts as a bu- 
sis, I offer the following figures to show the 


suppose that all kinds of plants would eqaal- | cattle and agricultural products on tre occa- | 
j ly flourish in his artificial soil? Did he not | sion, notwithstanding the drought. Besides, 
| know that one field might | ear good wheat, | our President stated to the Society at their 
| but poor peas? another bear good turnips | jast meeting, that he attended the N. York 
but poor tobacco? and still another, would! State Fair last fall, and on inquiring for | 
yield a plentifal crop of turnips, but a light | their working oxen, they showed him some 
crop of clover? 15 pair! In surprise, he inquired, “are | 
Itis well known that the geognostical | these all your working oxen? Why, my | 
conditiog of the sub-soil bas a great infla- | dear sirs, if you will come to our New Ha- | 
ence in the growth of plants. On what) yen County Cattle Show next fall, we will | 
kind of a sub-soil was the learned chemist’s | show you 600 head of fine red working 
soil placed? Was the sub-soil in the ex-loxen!? At the Farr, held in Waterbury | 
periment the earth, or a board?) Were the | two years ago this fall, we exhibited 600 
plants watered by the pure rains of Heaven, | pair of oxen. We shall probably exhibit | 
or by the hand, and cold waters from the | some few specimens of our pure blood De-| 
What time was allowed for the | yons, from which, possibly, gentlemen from | 








colander ? 


| trampled upon by cattle und passengers, by i 


} 
i 
| though, it must be confessed, of a very in- Hy 
4) 


| He subdued them all by observing certain 





this great design, he goes in the autumn in- 
to the woods with a hedge-bill, or hook, to 
prune the supernumerary branches of fir 
and pine trees; even of those which he 
thinks it useful to leave, boldly venturing to 
cut the lower shoots of the young trees close 
to the trunk; these he binds into fagots and 
carries home, placing them under a shed, 
till a proper season for prosecuting his work ; 
and at leisure hours, and especially in long 
winter evenings, he prepares these fagots 
for the purpose intended, an employment so 
litle disagreeable or fatiguing, that it 
serves him for recreation. He begins by 
cutting away the small branches from 
the larger ones, laying, them, with the 
pointed leaves of these trees, in little heaps, 
to be used for litter, while the larger and 
tougher boughs are reserved for fuel; by 
this method he amasses many proper ma‘e- 
rials for good manure, that ure commonly 
suffered to rot uselessly in the woods,which 
is so much real loss to hasbandry! To Kli- 
yogg this discovery is an inestimable treas- 
ure, of which we were either ignorant or 
forgetful ; and this opinion is farther verified 
in the husbandry of the canton of Appen- 
zell, where they scatter dead branches of jj 
fir and pine trees in great roads, to be |, 







which means they acquire a beginning of jj) 
putrefaction,and are converted into manure, 


different quality; but Kliyogg, who had ex- 
perienced how defective this method was, |) 
has succeeded in what at first seemed hard _ |)! 
to accomplish, namely, converting these 
very materials into excellent manure. And ij 
although itis known that resinous and aro- 
matic juices, contained in the prickly leaves 
of pines, are powerful enemies to putrefac- ||| 
tion, yet, what obstacles are not to be sur- 
mounted by reason, aided by industry !— 


rules in the preparation of Jitter for his eat- 
tle, and of the different strata of his dung- i}! 
hill, He does not remove the dung from | 
under his cattle under a week, strewing 
fresh litter upon the top every day, this 
method he does not find injurious to the 
health of his cattle, nor does he think it 
prevents cleanliness, if a constant supply of 
fresh litter be added. His exactness is con- 
spicuous in the management of this litter 
when taken away, for it is placed in sepa- 
rate layers upon the dung-hill, and so meth- 
odised that those where the fermentation is 
soonest to be expected, may accelerate the 
putretaction of others where it is more slow; 
he therefore, in the beginning of autumn, 
liters his cattle with straw during two 
months; the next two months he litters 
them with twigs and spines, or pointed 
leaves, from fir and pine trees; then straw 
again, or rashes or dried leaves; then 
twigs, spines, and so on alternately, 

The regulation of his compost dung-hill 
is as follows. Lest the fermentation should 
be totally suppressed, or even checked by 
the drought, he is assiduously attentive to 











alarming degree, until the 7th instant, in! advantage of the high, over the low culture 
the evening, when we had a refreshing! of land: 


shower. | 

Again, with regard to his advice to a cor- | 
respondent whose soil had been poisoned by | 
the brass filings, ‘* to let his oats go for one 
year, and all othersto assoviate together | 


” 


soil and its improving treatment,’? against | 
keeping in view the amelioration of the soil | 
by ploughing and harrowing, I certainly do | 
not object; but gold may be bought too, 
dear. Suppose we have a soil of the fore. | 
going nature he alludes to, yet with good) 
cultivation, will yield a remunerating crop | 
of corn; for sacha soil T have, thoagh from 
repeated trials | know it will not produce 

more than two-thirds as mach for the same | 
manure and cultivation, as some other land | 
1 have, yet more inconveniently situated 
for hauling onthe manure, Suppose, again, | 


A, purchases four acres at $100 per acre, 
and expends on it the following sums : 
Manure, 160 loads, at SL per load.........+.- $160.00 
Carting and eprending, 1) cts. per load. 

Plooughing $12, boeing $12.......... 
Interest 824~ Taxes $4........-60.00- 





From this he raises 400 bushels of corn 
He expends the same, and raises the 

same the second year. The third year he 

lays it to grass, and keeps it in grass five 

years; at the end of that time, he finds the 

following results : 

The average crop, 24 tens per acre, equal to 


10 tons, at $12 per ton, for five yenrs....... 690 00 
Deduct the interest for 5 years and taxes...... 10 
a450 00 


B. purchases eight acres, at $100 per 


acre, and expends the following items : 


: ° | Manure, 8! loads, at @1 per load .............$80 10 
we cultivate an acre o 3 "| , 

; rar . . of si soil for corn | Carting and dunging out, 15 cts. per load....... 1260 
two years in suecession. The crops, corn,! ploughing $24, hoeing $24, interest and taxes 
beans, and pumpkins, corn-fodder and all,|  S56--+++eeeeeereseeeeereeeereeereees tee 4 

$196 00 


would not be less than fifiy dollars for these | 


two years. This would pay all expenses, | 
inclading interest on land, manure, taxes, | 
and every thing else. Besides all this, as’ 
sipate the poisonous qualities of the soil, 1! 
should gain nearly as much as I should to | 
fallow it. For instance, the first year 1 
should plough once, say in autumn, expos- | 
ing the soil to atmospheric influences all 


In the spring, it might be har- | 


winter, 
rowed two or three times before planting, 
and hoed three times or more, if you please, | 
afterwards, Ashes might as well be ap-| 
plied to the corn crop as to the soil while 
fallowing, and pay all their cost in their | 


j 
| 
| 
j 


benefit to the corn crops. From the state- 
the advantages or disadvantages of either | 
mode. Once more, another correspondent, | 
who, if we may credit his own story, was | 
converted to the belief of Agnote’s theory, | 


ment IL have made, any one may figure up| dorsed on his note of $400, leaving a bal- 





From this he raises 400 bashels of corn. 
He repeats the same process with the same} 
results the second year, and has the advan- 


far as ploughing and harrowing lands to dis- | tage of A, in corn of $32 each year—$64. | get him to give us twenty-four hours’ rain.’ 


‘The third year he puts his acres to grass, 
and for 5 years cats one ton per acre. 
8 tons, at @l2 per ton... ..cceccceeeeee- soe 0-896 0 


- 480.00! 
28000 | 





For 5 years 
Deduct interest and taxes for 5 years. ....- 





_— 
$200 00 | 
sesecssuale 0 | 





Add his advantages of it...-..-+.++ 


"wus ant 
S240 





Or A.’s advantage over B....... 228196 for 7 years! 
This surplus profit over B. he gets en-| 


ance dae of $204, With the same advan-| 
age over B., he pays this balance at the end 
of the next 7 years, and has $84 left. 


It will be seen that the above estimate | 

















book-knowledge soil, to ferment and disin- 
tegrate before the seed was planted in it?| 
The answers tothe above questions will | 
serve to test the book-learning of that 
chemi t. I hope to hear from Quis again. 
Joun 8. Lynnve, 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Lice on Cabbages. 

Mr. Editor :—A subscriber for the Bos- 
ton Cultivator informed me the other day, 
that his cabbages had a great many lice on 
them, and inquired of me what was the 
best method of getting rid of them. If 
you, Mr. Editor, will point out the means 
which will cause that class of intruders | 
forthwith to absquatulate, & is believed you) 
will confer a favor on many who happen to 
be troubled in the same way. 


broad may have opportunity to make a ‘ ; : 
isa my! PP y | the preservation ofa certain degree of mois- 


few choice selections. The drought in our 
immediate neighborhood hss not prodaced 
much suffering; our crop of hay was more 
than an average crop; rowen looks flour- 
ishing; corn and potatoes look full of prom- 
ise; oats rather light; rye better quality | 
than for some years past; and rains are 
abundant now-a-days. 
B. H. Anprews. 
Waterbury, August 14th, 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Weoodbury’s Horse Power. 

Mr. Editor :—In answer to the questions 
of Mr. Ingalls, through the columns of your 
paper, I would say, Mr. Woodbary former- 
ly resided in Perkinsville, Vermont; he liv- 
ed there at the time he invented his ma- 








Remarks.—The intraders complained of, | 
were the effect of disease, occasioned, no! 
doubt, by the prevalence of a drought, al-| 
most unprecedented in violence. ‘Io the/ 
same question, put to an individual during | 
its duration, we have the following reply :| 
“Speak to the clerk of the weather, and | 











For the Boston Cultivator. 
Cern Cob Meal. 

Mr. Editor :—It must, indeed, he preja- 
dice on the part of your Bridgewater friend, 
O. E. Jaques, that prevents him from see- 
ing, that what yields Alcohol on distilling, 
must have contained, before fermentation, 
the principle of cattle-feed; letting alone 


chine, but has since removed to Rochester, 
N. Y., where he has opened a shop and. 
manufactures his machines to order. As 
to the prices of Horse Power, Separator, | 
&e., L could not give the information solici- | 
ted. I understand Mr. W. has made some | 
very essential improvements in his machines | 
bat whether he has raised the price or not, 
I cannot say. By addressing a letter to) 
Mr. Daniel Woodbury, Rochester, N. Y., | 
he will obtain the desired information. | 
Cuas. H. May. 


Importance of Manures. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

‘* A compost dunghill appears to Kliy®g | 

an object of so great importance to the im-| 

provement of land, that of all branches of | 





the idea of ‘the siomachs of animals be- ; ‘ 
ing like distilleries,’’ &c.; ‘* but enough of | labor he regrets the want of assistance in 
this.” 1 shall expect, judging from his | this the most, and wats as a singular bless- | 
style of writing, that he will some day be |'"® the time when his children shall be cae | 
enabled to see his way more clearly. pable of contributing their share; for 80 | 
JonatHaN Copp, | ‘horoughly is he persuaded that he wants | 

Ser sot ts wae ; only laboring hands to procure fifty loads | 

If you would thrive, plant trees; they are | more of manure, without increasing the | 
money at compound interest. | number of his cattle! In prosecution of | 





ture, knowing that to obtain a manure thor- 
oughly rotted, he has nothing o do but to 
preserve a constant fermentation by fre- 
quent waterings; and to fucilitate this, he 
has sunk, near his dong-hill, seven large 
square pits, which are planked with wood 
in the form of boxes, and in these he keeps 
the prolific water essential to so many op- 
erations; first, putting some thoroughly fer- 
mented cow-dung at the bottom of his box- 
es, he pours in a pretty considerable quan- 
tity of boiling wuter, and then fills up the 
pit with fresh water from his well; this 
brings on, in three weeks, a state of pu- 
tresence, which, without boiling water, 
could not be attained in two months; he has 
thus a supply of corrupted water, us well 
for the purposes of vegetation as to keep 
his dang-hill in a constant state of humidity. 
His reservoirs of stagnant water are sunk 
below his stalls and stables, with a view to 
conveniency, and there is likewise a trough 
at the declivity of the dung-bill, to receive 
the water that rans from it, and thus gives 
an easy opportunity of muistening the dung- 
hill frequently, without robbing the soil of 
its share of the stagnant water. And the 
success of this method of watering his dung- 
hill suggested the idea of putrifying small 
twigs of fir and pine, without using them 
for litter; he Jays them in close heaps, 
pressed down and covered with earth, to 
prevent evaporation, and pours stagnated 
water upon them every day, until they are 
converted into rich mould. Bat he does 
not bound his improvements within the cir- 
cle of that quantity of manure, which his 
industry procures from his small nuwber of 
cattle, for he buys every year seven 
Loavs of dung Srom his neishbors! and 
these he mixes with six tons of peat ashes; 
and he finds the effect of these two kinds of 
manure answerable to his expectations.’’ 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Hour of Rest. 

When brightly glows the kindling West, 

And slanting shadows point him home, 

The farmer hails the hour of rest, 

That calls him to his humble dome, 





Welcome the home-returning hour— 
For wearied all the sammer’s day, 
He feels its renovating power, 

And cheerily his pulses play. 


The Western breeze is sighing balm, 
The robin thrills his pleasant song, 
And evening's bush and holy calm 
Comes o’er him as he trips ajong. 


The smoke is curling o'er the hillsw 

His cot emerges from the trees— 

That spot, of earth the dearest all, 

His home, his own dear nome he sees t 


And now, what pleasure brings his feet, 
What gladness dances in his eye ! 
When, tottering forth his steps to meet, 
His littie prattling children hie! 


He takes the infant to his lips, 

To press the cherry-colored cheeks, 
Then o'er bis threshold lightly skips 
Aud to his loved companion speaks, 


Let those that seek the crowded hall, 
And all the city’s heartless blaze, 
Rejoice, when evening gives the call 
To mingle in its wildering gaze; 


He envies not their glittering shows, 

That cannot yield them joys like his. 

Rich with what bounteous Heaven bestows, 
Blest with the smile contentment gives! 
Emma. 





Come, Ladies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not afraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arti- 
cles occasionally come that are not quite perfect, we 
willendeavor to improve them, as much as our fee- 
ble powers will permit, and give them a place in our 
columns, if they are worthy of it. Contributors will 
write under whatever signature they please; but they 
wil: confer a favor, by appending to the sheet their 
real nae and residence, that we may know from 
what source communications come. 

Contributors may rest assured that, should articles 
occasionally come, which, in our opinion, are unsuit- 
able for publication, they will be laid aside without 
comment, 








We hear, with uufeigned sorrow, of the 
death of Horace Smith, the author of that in- 
imitable gem of poetry, ‘‘The Hymn to the 
Flowers,” which may be found in the ‘ Cul- 
tivator” for Nov. iith, 1848, Were we to 
erect a monument to his memory, we should 
be at a loss for words fitly to express our sen- 
timents, unless we adopt the last verse as 
his epitaph— 

* Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 

Far trom all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of Thy ordaining, 
Priests, Sermons, Shrines.” 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
RURAL LETTERS,--No. 4. 


About Crickets, 

The August crickets havecome. This eve- 
ning—the thirteenth of August—looking out 
of my window, to see what the weather is, I 
have first become aware of their presence. 
This is a dark and dreary night, giving in- 
dications of more rain, aftet the three days’ 
storm. The clouds, which, gradually dis- 
persed by the sun of this afternoon, seemed 
hurriedly retiring from the sky like troops 
routed on the battle-field, have marshalled 
themselves and returned to the scene of con- 
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test. By all rules of war, I believe, the 
army which keeps possession of the field 
through the night, is acknowledged undefeat- 
ed, if not victorious, So the clouds are tri- 
umphant; Old King Sol has retired to his 
couch, amid the glancing of gorgeous banners, 
and the hard-contested plain, left undefended, 
the enemy are silently moving ou, in dark and 
close battalions. 

These mournful crickets, wailing through 
the lonesome night, I may call the harpers, 
lamenting the slain. Wild and drearily 
sound their shrill dirges, even as of old the 
harp of minstrel in the halls of woody Mor- 
ven sounded the melancholy knell for the 
bright-haired sous of Fingal. 

The ceaseless chirp of the crickets aceords 
well with the loneliness of this cloudy night. 
As Llook out, I see only different shades of 
shadow, Except by the black outline of those 
distant hills, I can hardly tell where the earth 
and sky meet; and even the rocky ridge I can 
distinguish only by accustoming my eye to 
the dense gloom without. 

‘« How does the music of the cricket sound 
to you?” is a question I have as often asked, 
as school-girls do the equally wise one of, 
“ How large does the full moon look to you?” 
I have seen half a dozen girls looking at 
the moon, just at the close of a Summer day, 
when, full-orbed and glorious, that ‘‘ sweet 
regent of the sky’? arose from her Eastern 
home. 

‘ How large does that moon look to you?” 
‘© Well, about the size of a cart-wheel.” 
“Pshaw! Itis not larger thana five cent 
piece to me.” 
What an idea! 
measure.” 

Now, it looks very nearly of the size of 
a half dollar.” 

The difference in these four opinions, just 
shows the difference in eyes, dear reader; we 
donot see “eye to eye.” Diversity of vision, 
as well as of taste and judgment, seems to be 
one of the ordinations of life; so, instead of 
giving indiscriminate praise or sweeping cen- 
sure, would it not be well to add the clause— 
So it seems to my eye, or according to my 
discernment.” 

I have heard sensible people affirm, that the 
chirping of the crickets, \hrough the nights of 





It is nearer a half-bushel 





August and September, was exhilirating mu- 
sic. Is seems to me to be one of earth's la- 
mentable sounds; to be classed with the howl- 
ing of a dog through the lonesome hours of a 
winter night, and the wailing of the Novem- 

ber wind through a great, vacant house. I 

think the howling of a dog, and the dirge-like 

sound of the wind, might be introduced into 

some kind of supernatural music, with won-: 
derful effect—the one is so human, so unutter- 

ably dismal, and the other so piercing, so fine, 

forming the very high notes of keen anguish. 

{ wonder with what key in music that wail 

would accord ! 

There is a sad, never-ceasing monotony, in 
the concert of cricket voices, that is enough 
to drive a nervous listener out of his senses. 
I know of nothing else that has such conta- 
gious melancholy, except the rustling of the 
leaves of a ‘‘ Balmof Gilead ” tree,in a door- 
yard afew rods above here. That tree is 
never quiet. In the hottest days of Summer, 
when every thing else is drooping, and pant- 
ing with heat, those leaves will be shivering 
as if of very cold. In windy weather, the 
sound is absolutely painful; it seems to be 
fairly quaking ; it gives you an idea of suf- 
fering. That‘ Balmof Gilead” is a beau- 
tiful thing, its branches broad-spreading and 
healthy, its leaves bright and glossy, and fra- 
grant of balsam; but I am always glad when 
the last leaf has fallen, and the brown boughs 
stand uncovered to bear the Winter's cold. 

I seem to be always haunted by dismal 
sounds, Inthe Spring, the young frogs are 
‘peeping’ because their feet are cold; hardly 
are they warmed by the coming Summer when 
the chir-r-r-r of the tree-toad succeeds; and, 
ere Summer has left us, before an Autumn 
breeze has wafied a leaflet from the tree, the 
August crickets come like prophets of evil— 
fore-runners of the fall of the leaf and the 
death of the flower. Their voices tell you, 
as plain as words can say: 


* The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


I shun these pale, green creatures. 1! have 
no sympathy for them ; but for the household 
cricket—the cricket of the hearth—I have a 
superstitious reverence. I would not brush 
one away from his snug retreot among the 
bricks; and against his life would I not lift 
my hand, or—broom. I spare the crickets 
from superstition, All other insects that 
crawl or fly, I permit to live from principle, 
having enough of Cowper’s feeling to say: 

** | would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manvers and fine sense, 
fet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

Flies, | brush away; worms, lL avoid; spi- 
ders, [ sweep out of doors, and they,run over 
to my neighbors; crickets, I protect. 





There is anold superstition, that a cricket! 
on the hearth brings a blessing to the fireside. | 


Perhaps it is foolish, but antiquity hallows it, 
as it does the couplet, which you may have 
heard, from some aged crone: 

*« Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on; 





Blessed is the corpse that the rain falls on.” 
lam growing thoughtful with my melan- 
choly companions, and the dreary evening.— 





For the Boston Cultivator. 


A WEDDING. 

Now, all you readers of the Cultivator who 
are so disposed, lend me your eyes for a briet 
space, and you shall have an etching of Aunt 
Suza’s wedding. It came off last Ludepen- 
dence day, in compliance with a whim of the 
dear old bride, who had taken it into her head 
that it would be very appropriate to—nomi- 
nally—resign her freedom on the anniversary 
of the day on which our forefathers asserted 
their’s. It was at ten in the morning; the 
farmers left their haying, and the busy house- 
wives agreed upon a suspension of demestic 
matters for a short time, in order to be present 
at the ceremony, and many came from the 
neighboring villages for that purpose, and to 
partake of the good cheer which was to be 
provided. At nine, the doors of the little 
white church—which is nestled like a bird's 
nest away atthe end of an avenue of grand 
old elms—were thrown open, and there was a 
general rush, a rabble of forward, ill-manner- 
ed boys, sporting their ‘Suaday-go-to-meet- 
ing” habliments, leading the way, and scram- 
bling for the best seats witha very bad grace, 
though they were afierwards obliged to va- 
cate in fuvor of the ladies, which they did 
with no grace atall, and siuak off to the dis- 
tant corners, with audible murmurjngs and an- 
gry head-shakings. 

The singers took their places in the gallery, 
and the envious red moreen curtains, which 
hid the musical band while singing from the 
gaze of those below, were drawn aside, in or- 
der that they might have a fair view of the 
bridal party when they entered. The maidens 
were dressed in white, with natural flowers 
in their hair;the male portion of the choir wore 
white pants and linen coats, with a knot of 
white ribbon attached to a button-hole. In 
our pew sat father, mother, brother Frank and 
cousia Anne from—but I'll not tell where— 
beside two young ladies from Eden Valley, 
which is a considerable village situated two 
or three miles from Wood Dell—and myself. 
Well, a bustle among those near the door at 
length announced that they were coming, so | 
gave Annea warning pinch and assumed a 
grave face, in order to awe down her fun-lov- 
ing spirit, for I feared she would laugh and 
make merry when she saw the bride, and 
thus destroy the character of a sedate city 
Miss,which 1 wished her to sustain while rus- 
ticating among us; and our two friends had 
quite as keen a sense of the ludicrous as had 
Anne, but I had great faith in the efficacy of 
my harrangues, which were given for Anne’s 
edification before leaving home. 

Gran’ther came in with Mr, Moore, and 
stood ready to give hisdaughteraway. Then 
came John Dudley, an elderly bachelor 
brother of the Squire’s, and Miss Rhoda Sin- 
gle-blossom, a spinster of about Aunt Suza's 
years, who had always expressed a very de- 
cided opposition to the holy ordinance of mat- 
rimony, though some ill-natured ones hint 
that she has remained a single blossom from 
necessity and not choice; #@ that as it may, 
she officiated as bridesmaid. for Aunt Suza, 


And now, I hear one more according voice of and John Dudley was groamsman. 


mournfulness, in the distant rushing of waters | 
round the mill-wheel. 


The Squire is a tall, spare man; he wore a 


What a strange sound | new blue broadcloth coat, ornamented with 


it is, and more startling from the silence and | several rows of glittering brass buttons, and 


gloom of night! 


muring of the river among the confused rumb- | 


lings and clatterings of the day; but, at night, | ed down the other. 


We rarely notice the mur-/ carried a hat, fresh from Aborn’s establish- 
| ment, under one arm,while Aunt Suza weigh- 


I dare vot trust myself 


like the ticking of a clock, it makes itself | to describe her, but if you recollect a daguer- 


heard. The river, hurrying on, seems to be! 


reotype which I gave of her several months 


regretting the days that are gone, and mur- | since, you will have an idea of her general 
muring like the sea-shell for its distant home, | outline on this eventful day. She had ex 


hastens to meet its unkuown destiny. 
a mournful voice! 

“ ah, sad and strange, as in dark, Summerda wna, 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds, 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows « glimmering square— 
So sad, so strange, the duys that are no more,” 

In is late. The one solitary star, which had 
peeped out upon me through a rift in the 
clouds, and lighted the crickets for their ser-| 
enade, has put outher lamp, for the night.— 
I will follow her example, assuring you, my 
dear reader, that for your sake, I have out- 
watched a star. INA. 


| 
| 








The Teacher's F to 
at the Close of School, 


BY ROSILLA FLORIANA. 





Thefhour arrives, my pupils dear, 
When | must say farewell— 

Must leave your happy circle here, 
*Mid other scenes to dwell, 


The wheels of time with rapid speed 
Have brought the closing day; 

Aud now, from school-day duties freed, 
They bear me swift away. 


Tis painful e’en to think adieu— 
Can I the sound repeat ? 

Oh, can I tear myself from you, 
No more your smiles to meet? 


Ye've found a place within my heart, 
Each image there is traced, 

And well shall Mem’ry bear her part 
That they ne’er be effaced. 


But here a word, a kindly word, 
As now I clasp each hand, 

A moment let my voice be heard, 
By you, my cherished band. 


And first—in Wisdom’s pleasant way, 
Loved pupils, ever tread— 

Direct your eye to changeleas day, 
Where crowns adorn each head. 

To Jesus give your choicest love, 
And fix your aim on high, 

Then may we meet in Courts above, 
To sing beyond the sky, 


Where circles never, never part, 
Nor triends e’er say farewell; 
There may we soar with joyful heart, 
In ceaseless bliss to dwell 





Rural Lane and Grove Retreat. 








What! changed her broad-bordered muslin cap for a 


neat lace one, with a narrow ruche border and 
a quantity of white satin ribbon, and in place 
ot her colored cotton dress, she wore a plain 
white one. Her face was really beautiful to 
look at; she was uncommonly pale, and there 
was a slight rose-tinton each plump cheek, 
and her lips were just parted so that we could 
see her teeth which are natural, and remark- 
ably white and well preserved, though she is 
now nearly fifty. Anne pulled my sleeve as 
they were arranging themselves before the al- 
tar. 

‘Why, Grace, how handsome she is!” 
said she earnestly, ‘‘what a pity that she is 
so elephantine in dimensions ! but you need 
not be afraid of my laughing, I never was 
more seriously inclined in all my life.” 

Just then we rose for prayers and I caught a 
full view of the venerable Gran’ther, as he 
tremblingly bent upon his cane, and his sad, 
downcast look, the calm, solemn face of our 
minister and his eloquent words, combined to 
crush all the light feelings which I had indulg- 
ed, and my gravity was no longer affected, but 
deep and heart-impressed, and I was awak- 
ened toa sense of the sacred nature of the 
ceremony we°were about to witness. It was 
soon concluded, and then a “favored few” 
went to Squire Dudley's to dine. These were 
Mr. Moore and his lady, the widow Starr, and 
little Becky, her crippled daughter, the sing- 
ers, cousin Anne, our two young friends from 
Eden Valley, myself and two or three 
gentlemen. The dinner was excellent and 
abundant, many good things were eaten, and 
many said, and we had a fine time of it. Mr. 
Moore contributed to heighten our enjoyment 
by his own quiet good- humor, and Will. Wel- 
land was the busiest, merriest one there, and 
contrived to make much fun for us all, with 
his spicy jests and offivious offers of his ser- 
vices in the match-making line, ete. Tables 
were spread under the elms for all the stran- 
gers, and the Wood Deilers had united in 














loading them with eatables and drinkables.— 
But all days must have an end, and so night 
came on and chased the glorious Fourth away, 
{ might have described the doings more mi- 
auwely, but your columns, good Cultivator, are 
so much crowded by more interesting and 
weighty matter, that [ feel constrained tocon- 
dense as much as possible. In my next, I 
shall endeavor to say something of Gran'ther, 
who is, to use his own expression, ‘‘growing 
old very fast,” and losing his strength of 
mind and body daily. Asever, 
GRACE, of Wood Dell. 

P.S. My acknowledgements are due to 
Lizzie of Danville, who expresses so kind an 
interest in Grace, of Wood Dell,” but i must 
decline giving my opinion upon the subject 
she mentions, for, like Ina, | hesitate about 
provoking a newspaper discussion, though | 
fear L should not sustain a controversy as ably 
as she would do. But I hope that all who are 
inclined, will take up* the question, and that 
Laura Pry, Romeo, and others will not long 
remain silent. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
A Card to the Ladies. 

Mr. Editor:—Why can't I coax ‘ Ina,” | 
when she writes about facts which interest | 
farmers, such as rains, droughts, &., to just | 
give us her whereabouts?) We have, for a! 
real rarity, had two rainy days together; and | 
{ hardly know which gave me the most pleas- | 
ure, the seasonable and gentle rain, or the | 
rich treat from our female triends, in the last} 
Cultivator. I hope we shall have a great 
many such treats. UNCLE ZACK. 
Pumpkinville, Me., Aug. 11, 1843, 





For the Bostou Cultivator. 
To Gertrude, 
“PORGET ME NOT.” 
Forget me not, when far away, 
And other friends you greet; 
Forget me not, when with the gay | 
ln social cheer you meet. 


Forget me not, in merry hours, 
When fleetest flowers Lioom, 

And zephyrs waft from spicy bowers 
Their fragrance and perfume. 


Perchance, thy path may lead thee on 
To honor and renown— 

By virtuous deeds more nobly won 
Than many a monarch’s crown. 


May virtue guard thee on thy way, 
Till life’s short journey’s o'er; 
Then may we meet in endless day, 
Where friends shall part no more, 
BertHa. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
MARRIAGE, 

Mr. Editor :—Having read much in your | 
paper on the important subject of ‘‘inarriage,”’ | 
I thougtit [ would write a few lines, although 
possibly I may add nothing to what has al- 
ready been said. I perfectly agree with 
“Laura Pry” in many things, although not in 
all. Like her, { love freedom; { dearly love 
wild rambles o'er hill and dale; and by the) 
sea side | could wander for hours together, 
viewing the beauties of nature. I too have 
“planted corn in days lang-syne;" but Ido not 





agree with her in desiring to be an “old maid” 
—thatis not my idea of freedom at all. I 
would not have her think that 1 would “take | 
up” with ‘any one,” just forthe sake of being 

married. Onno! not I. But should [ ever} 
be so fortunate as to meet with one who (L| 
think) truly loves me, and that [ can love, ac- 
cording to my idea of love, then I will give | 
up freedom, (so far as it lies in unmarried 

life) to ‘Laura Pry,” or any one else, who 

wishes for it, The freedom of single-bles- 

sedness will do very well while one is young 

and enjoying good health; but when age and 

disease come creeping on, ‘tis then one feels 

their lonely condition, and one would then 

feel, there was more ‘‘freedom’’ in having a 

husband and children to care for and cemfort 

them. Do not think that [ despise old maids- 

I respect them all, and many of them I love 

dearly; but I think some of them are irritable, 

and perhaps uohappy. ‘‘Laura Pry” wishes 

to know if we New England girls believe our- 

selves the “cowardly, helpless” things that 

D. M. E. represents usto be? I for one, do 

not. I think, as a general thing, woman has 

more perseverance than man; and she will 

often-times endure adversity, with more forti- 

tude. As toa woman who marries for love, 

giving up freedom, to that I cannot agree; it 

appears to me that, instead of relinquishing 

her freedom she enjoys it more perfectly than 

ever. Butif she is married (as ‘Lizzie of 
Dumville” says) through fear of bearing the 

appellation of ‘old maid,” or for money, fame, 

or power, or any thing else but true love, then 

indeed she sells her ‘‘freedom,” and deserves 
to become a slave to the man to whom she has 
so meanly sold herself, and who, perhaps, she 
deceives, by making him believe she marries 
him from affection. I am sorry that ‘Ina” 
did not give her opinion more fully; but from 
the tenor of her remarks, I do not think that 
she agrees with “Laura.” I, for my part, 
think that I shall take the advice of “G. A. 
S. J,” ‘not to let a good, smart young man 
go away with a broken heart, forthe sake of 
being an independent old maid.” I hope we 
shall hear from ‘‘Laura Pry” again; and she 
must forgive me for saying, that I do not think 
it would take very much persuasion to lead 
her to give up the resolution of being a bles- 
sing to the human race by remaining an old | 
maid. LIZZIE, of Rocky Lane. 














How much happiness does that woman ex- 
perience, who, when ia company, directs her 
attention to her neafest neighbor. 








| deed I do not doubt it; but allowances must 


. 

We have to apologise for the delay that has 
taken place in the publication of the following 
delightful and interesting Tale, but the truth 
is, ithad been rendered, as was supposed, 
perfectly illegible by the use of colorless ink, 
and we were without the means of knowing 
to whom to return it for revision. After many 
attempts at decyphering, however, it has been 
accomplished, and, like frescos discovered 
under plastered walls, its heauties are brought 
into strong relief. Would our fair friends— 
some of them—oblige us by writing in larger 
characters and with black ink? We would 
add, we are awaiting with a degree of impa- 
tience, the sequel of Elsie Howard's history. 


For the Boston Cultivator 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
BY MABEL THORN. 
** Sveak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 
Pass through this life as best they may— 
°Tis full of anxious care.” 

‘Pray have you heard the news?” said 
Clara Seyton to ber friend Mrs. Lewis, as 
she unceremoniously entered her quiet sitting 
room one fine morning. 

‘*The news, what news ?” 

“Why,that Elsie Howard is going to teach our 
School this summer; | heard it from the com- 
mittee-man himself, and he smiled when he 
told me, as much as to say, you did not ex- 
pect this. Only think, she is not sixteen yet} 
fam sure our children will never mind her, 
and I shan’t blame them much if they don’t. 
Then there is Henry Roberts, that quintes- 
sence of mischief; he needs to be whipt 
soundly every day: what can she do with 
him?” 

‘* Why, doubtless, Clara, she will find some 
way tocontrol the rogue, since she has been 
so prominent an one herself ; she is thought 
to be a very sensible girl too.” 

‘Sensible indeed,” retorted Clara, “if to 
be the personal friend of the very worst schol- 
ars in our school be a mark of good sense, El- 
sie may indeed bear off the palm. Why, she 
was the main spring of the thousand schemes 
devised to torment poor Mrs. Stetson; the pat- 
roness of all mischief, and the protector of 
every body that chanced to be caught in a 
scrape. Now what sort of a teacher will she 
make?” 

‘*Thatis more thanI can tell, my dear 
Clara, but we must not judge hastily; time 
will tell. Our good friend Mrs, Stetson was 
a pedant and a fool, and therefore a fit sub- 
ject for ridicule. It is quite possible that 
Miss Howard carried her jokes too far, in- 


























be made for so singulara character. For my 
part, I sincerely hope that this new undertak- 
ing may prove successful,” and with this 
charitable wish the ladies parted. 
Spring had come once more with her bright 
face and sweet smile, bringing with her, her 
accustomed companions, the birds and flow- 
ers. The grass-plat before the door of the old 
school-house looked green ggain, and you 
could scarcely step in the deep hollow on the 
east side of it without crushing the sweetest 
flower in New England—every country girl 
knows what that flower is. \“lsie Howard 
stood alone in her humble sc\ool-room, ap- 
parently absorbed in thought. The sunbeams 
had found their way through the thick cur- 
tain of green leaves which shaded the win- 
dow, and fell in mellow radiance on the white 
pine floor, The birds sang as merrily as 
ever, and one robin, more courageous than the 
rest, had perched himself on the window-sill, 
and stood peering into the room with his 
wild, bright eyes. Surely there is nothing of 
sadness in this, and yet Elsie’s pale cheek is 
even paler than usual, and her curled lip quiv- 
ers. Has her spirit fled to the land of ro- 
mance? for Elsie is a visionary—or is mem- 
ory busy with the past? it cannot be, fer 
whatis there of sadness connected with the 
hours passed here; hours of pure and unalloy- 
ed happiuess, if unalloyed happiness could 
ever be the lot of one se sensitive. What is 
there in this to bring so sad an expression 
over that intellectual but proud face? Geutie 
reader, would you look into the mental world, 
in which Elsie'’s thoughts seem to be engaged? 
But it needs not—for she unconsciously mur- 
murs them aloud. “Itisin my power now, 
to serve my country; humble as these com- 
mou schools appear, they are, in very truth, 
jhe main spring of her greatness. If Amer- 
ican children are trained as the children of a 
free country should be, we have little to fear 
from either foreign or domestic foes. And are 
not the masters and mistresses of these schools, 
in a degree responsilile for the future charac- 
ter of their pupils? None should know bet- 
ter than I, the strong iufluence of school and 
school discipline on the bearts and feelings of 
the young. 

The habits there formed, the principles 
there learned, give a coloring to their whole 
after-life. How anxiously I shall wetch over 
these little ones, about to be entrusted to my 
care; how patient | (who was never patient 
before) will be; and how I shall love them.— 
If I have taken a teacher's responsibilities 
upon me hastily, and through eaprice, I will ¥ 
be faithful in the discharge of them; will 
study the winding of each Jiitle beart, and 
perhaps—but that cannot be. My gentle moth- 
er is dead, and no one elsecan feel as I do.” 
The arrival of a party of little girls interrupt- 
ed Elsie’s reflections, 

Time passed on, and no strange event hap- 
























































pened to disturb the quiet of the little school. 
The seighbors wondered shook their 
‘Tt was strange,” they said, ‘tha 
such a tameless Tartar as Elsie Howard 
should have so suddenly laid aside her crazy 
habits, her mevonlit rambles by the sea-shore, 
and her long vigils over unintelligible books 
ft w:s very wonderful, certainly!” Clara 
Seyton often dropped in to spend an hour, and, 
as she charitably hinted, to suppress by the 
dignity of her presence, any little insurrec 








and 


heads. 








tions which might arise from Elsie’s youth 
and inexperience, But something there was 
in her lip and eye, which kept all impertinent 
questions at a distance ; and poor Clara was 
obliged to return asshe went. To 


the anxious queries of her friends, relative to 


as wise 


what she had seen and heard, she deigned no 
reply “She was no tattler, thank her stars ; 
and if Harry Roberts did laugh alinost loud, 
without re ce iving correction, it, was no busi 
Every body 





ness of hers, she was sure. 
kuew that Elsie had strange tance jes — this was 
a new notion, perhaps.” But the wonder 
meat. to use Miss Seyton's own word, could 


not last forever; and aller a tine, Elsie was 
left to the uninterrupted enjoyment of herown 


whims. She bad entered upon the disc harge 


of her new duties 


with the most enthusiastic 


hopes of success ; hut alas! romance is not 


reality, and those who gild the future with 


the rashuess of imagination, must expect dis 
appointment, not the less hitter, perhaps, 
that it is unfelt and unappreciated, by society 
in general. Elsie soon found that there were 
trials in the path of a teacher of which she 
had not dreamed. Small trials, to be sure, 
but still most galling to her haughty and im- 
patient temper. Her best and purest actions 
were often condemned without reserve, and 
the patience and forbearance which she man- 
ifested in her intercourse with her sc holars 
virtues, very foreign to her character, and | 
practised with infinite self-denial— were often 
mistaken for cowardice and indecision; still 
she persevered. When the pupils did wrong, 
she reasoned with, but seldom whipped them; 
if they were idle and inattentive, she seemed 
grieved, rather than angry; she was always 
kind, always gentle ; and when obliged to 
To 


punish, did so with evident reluctance, 
such asystem of government most of herscho! 


ars were entire strangers, and they distrusted | 
it accordingly. Hitherto, they had nt 
upon a teacher as an enemy, a person to be 

teased, thwarted and tormented in every pos- | 
sible way. If they could escape actual pun-! 
ishment, no matter how, it was well; ‘the! 


n 


end sanctified the means.” Old habits and 
modes of thinking are not easily changed, | 
even in childhood, and so Elsie found it. But 


irresolution formed no part of her character, 
and long accustomed to make every thing and 
every body yield to an energetic will and 
strong intellec t the obstacles she encountered 


prompted persoverance, rather than despond- 
ency. How far she succeeded, the sequel will 
show. 

‘Miss Elsie,” said little Kate Lewis one | 
morning, as she entered the se hool-room with 
her bonnet = hack, and her face flushed | 
with excitenent, ‘ Harry Roberts has stolen 
my shoe, and Lhad to come all the way to 
school without it,” and she held up her little 
foot by way of corroboration to the fact. El- 
sie turned to the boy, who sat demurely con- 
ning h's lesson, and bade him go seek the 
lost article; then she took the child on her 
lap, smoothed back the truant tresses, wiped 
the moisture from her brow, and quietly re 
sumed her former oceupation., Harry did not 
return ‘dill long after his class had recited.- 
He came at length, however, and presenting 
the shoe to Elsie, declared, with much grav- 
ity, that he had been obliged to search the 
woods through, in order to find it; but the 
reguish smile that peeped from his saucy 
brown eyes, contradicted the assertion. Elsie 
did not reprove, she did not speak a single 
word, bat there was something in her fair face 
as she turned away, that went to his very 
heart. The piece of mischief which he had 
jest performed, had been undertaken, partly 
irom a natural love of fun, partly from a_ pref 
erence to green woods over tedious books, and 
more than all, from an old and long-indulged 
predilection for teasing the school marm., He 
had forgotten Elsie Howard, his friend, bis 
playmate, the good ange! who had so often 
shielded him from merited puvishment; but 
that glance, so sorrowful, so eloquent, and 
above all, so kind, brought the past vividly 
back. Inall his difficulties, and their name 
was legion, she bad always stood by him, 
calmly and fearlessly supporting him when he 
was right, and sharing his disgrace without a 
scruple, when he was wrong. To others she 
was haughty and reserved, to him, she had 
been kindness itself. Remembering this, as 
those who have no friends remember friend- 
ship, he reproached himself most bitterly for 
his apparent ingratitude, and when recess 
came, he joined the boys who had collected in 
one corner of the yard, with a heart far sad 
der than was bis wont. 

[don't know what to make of our schoo!- 
marm,” said one, as she approached, ** she 
never scolds, and that big cudgel that the old 
devil used to use so much, hangs on the very 
nail where she left it; [thought it would come 








down to-day though, to be sure, when Harry 
Roberts staid out so long.” 

Harry thought within himself, that a stick 
was superfluous, when a glance did the busi- 
hess somuch more effectually, but he said 
nothing, and the other went on— 





‘* For my part, [havn’t the heart to carry 
on as Lused to; it seems too hard to plague 
any body that never plagues us.” x 

** Poh, poh,” rejoined another, ‘ivs only 
because she’s afraid; she’d flog us soon 
enough, if she dared to. I guess you never 
minded her little slender wrists and fingers, 
not much bigger than our baby’s.” 

This last supposition was too much in har- 
mony with the prejudices of the group to ad 
mit of much argument, and most of them 
looked assent, though they did not choose to 
express it in words, 

‘It isno such thing,” said Harry, indig 
nantly, ‘‘ Elsie Howard can ride the wildest 
colton her father’s farm, and fire a pistol as 
composedly as any man, She afraid! you 
might as well tell me that [am afraid of you, 
Dave Perry.” 

The person to whom this appeal was made, | 
did not think it prudent to dispute it, but he | 
looked sneeringly at Harry, and then said | 
aloud to a comrade, | 

‘© It is of no use to tell him any thing about 
the grand time we are to have down atthe 
beach; he has turned coward ; he is afraid of | 
Miss Elsie, so we may as well start now.” | 

To this proposal every body demurred.— | 
Harry was the life of the sport; they could 
not launch their new ship without him; he | 
was votacoward, and he must go. For a 
moment, Harry was tempted to let his con 
science decide for him; and it was but a mo- 
ment. Elsie was a school-mistress now— | 
what should he care forher? The boys would | 
think him acoward, too; he would go, and 


he did go, though not in the expectation of | 


happiness. 

School was dismissed. 
had departed, and Elsie was left with Julie 
Wharton, the only young lady whom she had 
ever admitted to any degree of intimacy with 
herself. Both were silent; Elsie seemed 
wrapt inher own thoughts, and for a long 
time Miss Wharton watched the changing ex- 
pression of her countenance with no little cu- 
riosity 

‘* Elsie,” she said, after this silence had 
continued several minutes, ‘IL think you the 
most eccentric creature breathing.” 

‘© Why 2” 

And the tone in which the word was spo- 
keo, told that she had scarcely heard the re- 
mark, 

** Come away from the land of spirits, El- 
sie, and I'll try toexplain. In the first place, 
vou have given upriding—you, the best horse- 
woman inthe State; that is something ex- 
traordinary, I think ; then you have forgotten 
to take your accustomed walk down to the 
beach, by the light of the moon ; that is still 
more wonderful ; and, to cap the climax, you 
have secluded yourself here in this litle dark 
schoo!-house, for what purpose, nobody knows 
but yourself. [came here this afternoon out 
of pure curiosity, to see how you, the most 
wilful of all wild maidens, would contrive to 
govern, not the children only, but your own 
most ungracious temper. You used to be the 
very genius of mischief at school, and as ob- 
stinate as a bear. Miss Seyton talks a great 
deal about your partiality for Harry Roberts, | 
I supposed it proceeded from pure sympathy 
with his infirmities ; and Lexpected to hear 
next, that you had forgotten your dignity, and 

actually had some sort ofa spree with him. 
In allthis f am grievously disappointed. I 
see no traces of the Elsie Howard of last win- 
ter; you seem as changed in temper as in 
manners ; and you meet the manifold trials 


and temptations which assail you, with a pa- | 


tience which would do honor to any school- 
mistress in the Union. Nay, you might give 
lessons to Job himself.” 

‘And did Lever fail,” Elsie proudly re- 
plied, ‘‘ in subduing myself and my own feel 
ings, when duty or necessity, or what is more 
powerful than both, when my own will re- 
quired it?) Answer that question truly, and 
you need ask no more.” 

“That your will is sufficiently decisive,” 
Julie retorted, I know from experience ; but 
forgive me, if Leail it a most capriciéus one. 
Nothing less powerful could have tempted 
you to lay aside your long-cherished and very 
peculiar habits. You have been slandered, 
ridiculed and renroached for them, and you 
never swerved a hair; it must be pure caprice 
and nothing else. 

“Since your curiosity is so strongly excited, 
Julie, L have no objection to confess the truth, 
provided you will not confide it to Miss Clara 
Seyton; L have no mind to oblige her so 
much.” 

Julie bowed, and she went on with increased 
energy, ‘* You are a botanist, Julie, and love 
flowers, though they cost you both time and 
trouble ; you love them for their fragrance, 
their beauty and their rarity, and your fond- 
ness increases, just in proportion to the trou- 
ble they occasion. You recollect that wild 
rose tree you showed me ; I presume the trou- 
ble you had in transplanting it, increases its 
value in your eyes. These children are my 
flowers—their hearts are my rose buds; to 
watch their delicate leaves as they untold one 
by one under my culture—so like, and yet so 
totally unlike each other—to study them in 
all their wonderful variety, to banish from 
their presence every thing which is injurious, 
and to soften, so far as I can, the dark and in 
delible stain which Nature has imprinted on 
their otherwise pure petals—to do this, com- 


pensates for all I have resigned ; in other {that I cannot bear, 
| will, tear me with red-hot pincers, it is all 


words, the instruction which I obtain from 
them, equals that which I impart. Harry 











The last little one | 


Roberts, for you are thinking of him, pos- 
sesses a mind anda heart, which, if properly 
cultivated, will make him an honor to our 
land. Ihave learned the ‘‘opea sesame” to 
most childish hearts, and I do not despair of 
finding his, wild and reckless as you deem 
him. Do you understand me now ” 

“1 believe 1 do, though this parable of 
your’s only verifies my former assertion: that 
you are the strangest creature in the world. 
Philosophy, poetry, and romance—a rare com- 
bination, and seldom met with in the person 
of one young lady. And yet, Elsie,” she ad- 
| ded, putting on a grave face, * { wish to give 
| you one piece of advice about a matter, which, 
sage and thoughtful as you are, you have en- 
tirely overlooked Moral Botany is doubt- 
less a very interesting study, and witha ge- 
nius like your’s, you must soon become a pro- 
ficient; but beware how you meddle with 
these intellectual rose-buds. Hearts are sen- 
sitive things, and if I mistake not, there is 
too much of blood and pulse in that of Harry 





| Roberts, to meet the spell like glance of your 


eye unmoved. You admire Lord Byron—have 
you forgotten Miss Chaworth? If you have, 
I heg of you to read that melancholy dream of 
his again, and ponder well on the words: 


“ And both were young, and one was beautiful; 
And both were young, vet not alike in youth, 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 
The tmnid was on the eve of womanhood; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him.” 


In my opinion, a good stout rod is a most 
efficacious thing ; and if I were you, I would 
| make Master Harry feel it, for this day’s ad- 
{venture, Little girls may be governed by 
| kindness; wild creatures like him, never.” 
‘* Assert what you please, Julie, time will 
tell us, and so, good night.” 
| And without waiting fora reply, she trip- 
ped down the forest path, which led to her 
boarding place, for in those days, teachers 
were in the habit of ‘ boarding round,” 
| A strange feeling struggied at Elsie’s heart, 
jas she followed the winding path which led 
to the residence of Mrs. Roberts, with whom 
she chanced to be staying ; a feeling, half of 
anxiety, and half disappointment. She had 
loved power, and loved to mould mind to her 
will, to be the intellectual queen of an intel- 
lectual world; for this she had sacrificed 
what, in her eyes, was most valuable—her 
freedom ; had persevered, amid the thousand 
obstacles which ignorance and prejudice flung 
in her way, and had been, in a degree at least, 
triumphant. Still she was a woman, and at 
times, evev her proud heart yearned for some- 
thing to love—something that could love her 
in return. Her relatives were cold, if not 
heartless; for them to partake of, or to un- 
derstand her feelings, was alike impossible ; 
and she turned to Nature forconsolation, She 
looked upon the sky, the earth, and the ocean, 
with the eye of the poet; she saw their beau- 
ty, she felt theif poetry ; and she felt, too, 
more keenly than before, that her heart was 
desolate. Thus itvalways is—natural beauty 
cannot fill the heart ; we sigh for some one to 
enjoy it with us, to whom we may communi- 
cate our feelings and receive their’s in return. 
Harry Roberts was a creature after Elsie’s 
own heart; and fromthe hour that she ac- 





knowledged this to herself, he was seldom! 


absent from it. She loved him asa sister 
loves an only brother, as a mother does her 
first-born son, as a child, brought up in Jone- 
liness and misery, loves its first friend. She 
had never doubted her influence over him till 
j}now; and the very suspicion pained her. 


| made her linger a moment at the door ere she 
jentered. Mrs. Roberts welcomed her kindly, 
| but she seemed ruffled and embarrassed, and 
| Nelly, little Nelly, the pet of the family, bad 
| been weeping. 
| ‘* What is the matter, dearest,” said Elsie, 
|drawing the child towards her and kissing 
| the crusted tears from her long silken lashes, 
| ‘* what is it that brings tears to Nelly’s eyes 2” 
| Atthis question, the child laid her head on 
| her friend’s bosom, and for a few moments 
| sobbed audibly. 
| “Teacher,” she said, drying her eyes, and 
| looking up in her face with the sweet confi- 
| dence of childhood, “father has been whip- 
| ping Harry dreadfully for running away from 
| school ; he tried to make him promise not to 
| doso again, and Harry wouldn't; and then 
| he kept on whipping him, ‘till the blood rap 
| down his sleeves. O, I am so sorry ;” and a 
fresh burst of tears bore witness to her sin- 
icerity, As soon as she could disengage her- 
| self from the excited child, Elsie stole softly 
/up stairs. The door of the chamber stood 
| ajar, and she paused a moment ere she en- 
jtered. Harry stood at the window, with his 
lhands thrust in his pockets, and an expres- 
| sion of perfect indifference on his face. Soc- 
| rates on his death-bed, an Indian at the stake, 
{could not have displayed more intrepidity 
| than did Harry Roberts under that terrible 
| flagellation, Blow after blow had fallen on 
| his anprotected shoulders, tearing up the del- 
icately white flesh, and bathing them in warm 
[noe and yet not a limb quivered, not a mus- 
cle moved. The brawny arm of the father 
ltrembled, and he flung away the instrument 
lof torture, wondering within himself at the 
boy's obstinacy. 

‘* Father,” said the boy, speaking for the 
first time, and in a tone of cal. decision, 





| ‘« Father, there is nothing that you can inflict, 


Roast me alive if you 


the same ; you cannot conquer me.” 


It was that which saddened her spirit, and | 





The last words were spoken with fearful 
emphasis, The father shuddered, and mut- 
tered, as he turned away— 

* There is a born-devil in the boy ; he will 
never be good till itis whipped out of him; 
but he shall obey me ; he shall, or I will take 
his life away.” 

While we have heen making this digres- 
sion, Elsie glided to the window, and laying 
her hand on his arm, ‘“ Harry,” she said, in 
her thrilling tones, ‘ Dear Harry,” but the 
boy did not heed her ; he drew away the hand 
which she had taken, and looking steadfastly 
in her face, 

‘* Miss Elsie,” and the words seemed to 
come from the very bottom of his heart, ‘‘were 
children made to be slaves 2” 

‘No, Harry, no; but we will not talk of 
that now. There is a whale-ship lying off in 
the bay, and I want you to go and see it with 

me.” 

It was a bright, balmy night in midsum- 
mer; not a sound was heard, save the mur- 
mur of the wind in the tops of the huge pine 
trees, and the low sighing of the waves on the 
beach ; earth and ocean seemed hushed asleep 
in that holy moonlight. Harry saw it not; 
he looked only on her face; and when they 

reached the cove, the usual termination of El- 
sie’s wanderings, he sat down by her side on 
the projecting rock, and watched her eye as it 
wandered far out on the calm blue ocean, and 
rested at last on that noble ship. Swan-like 
and graceful it lay, cratled on the bosom of 
its native element—in his eye the most glori- 
ous thing in the whole world. A ship! the 
name was woven in all bis dreams. Elsie 
admired it, too, and be saw that in her coun- 
tenance. 

“Teacher,” he said timidly, as her face 
grew more and more thoughtful, “ what are 
you thinking of 2” 

**T was building an air-castle, Harry ; that 
is, I was planning a beautiful dream in my 
own mind, that can never be realized. Do 
you ever build air-castles, Harry ?” 

‘*{ don't know yet; if you will describe 
your’s to me, perhaps I can tell.” 

‘Well, I will try to do so, since it was 
built for your benefit. [ was supposing to my- 
self, that you was a grown-up mano, and the 
lovely toy yonder—for it is but a toy on the 
ocean's bosom—was your's. In my imagina- 
tion, you should be its captain, with a fine, 
stout crew, all ready to sail to-morrow morn- 
ing fora three years’ cruise in the Pacitic.— 
How should you like tha ?” 

‘*Oh, it would be delightful! She should 
be named the Fairy Elsie—we used to call 
you so last winter, you know. You should be 
my sister, and go too ; how you would enjoy 
the storm, whea the wind blows a hurricane, 
and the billows come mountains high, all 
crested with white foam, the ship flying over 
them like a feather! And then, in the bright 
moonlight nights like this, we would sit on 
the quarter-deck together, and yeu should sing 
that beautiful song, ‘‘ A home on the ocean 
ware, my love ;” it would sound splendid on 
| the water! We should have to call at some 
| 








of the many islands in the Pacific, and my 
men should get you specimens of all the flow- 
| ers and shells there, and we would take long 
}exploring walks onthe shore every day. | 
would havea monkey, too. Ido love mon- 
keys, they are so mischievous ” 

‘But Harry, the sailors say that yomen 
bring bad luck to a ship; perhaps they 
would n't like me.” 

‘*Oh, you should have my cabin all to your- 
self; they would learn to love you soon enough; 
you are not like other women. If they were 
sick, you would be good to them, and make 
them happier and better; no one can be bad 
long where you are.” 

‘Lam glad you have so good an opinion of 

me, Harry ; but muke haste and finish your 
dream ; what is coming next.” 
J 4 Oh, we should have real fun, harpooning 
| whates and getting ducked once ina while 
| A lady could n't go in the boat, so you would 
have a telescope and look on. When we got 
full, we would start for home, call at Rio Ja- 
neiro, see all the curiosities, and have you in- 
troduced to the Brazilian Empress, if there 
is one—I dare say you look more like a queen 
than she.” 

Harry was right; she did look like a queen, 
with the moonlight falling full on her noble 
brow, and turning the silky braids of brown 
hair, which fell almost to her feet, to gold. 

‘But you have forgotten St. Helena, Har- 
ry,” she said, smiling. 

‘No, we should have to call there, too; 
you should visit the grave of the great Empe- 
ror, and the little valley where he used to sit, 
and think over the past, or, it may be, the fu- 
ture ; and perhaps we might see the very room 
where he died; { would go a whole voyage 
for that.” 

“So would I; but do you see that rose-col- 
ored cloud, down inthe west, yonder? Our 
fairy vision is just as evanescentas that ; see; 
it has faded already.” 

‘And why, Elsie, exclaimed the excited 
boy, ‘why can it never be ?” 

“Why?” but I will answer your question 
with another. What sort of qualifications 
ought the captain of a whaleman to possess ?”” 

‘* He must be brave, and stout, and fond of 
the sea, to be sure.” 

** But that is not all; he must have a good 
education, else he could never command a 
ship; and what is more, Harry; he must 
know how to command himself. Do you un- 
derstand now why our dream can never be re- 
alized 2?” 
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For a minute Harry was silent, then look- 
ing up in Elsie’s face, he said, thoughtfully, 
‘think Ido; the boy who chooses to spend 
his time playing with a mimic vessel instead 
of learning his lessons, can never command a 
real one; but,” he added, half to himself, ‘it 
is so hard always to do right.” 

“] know it is,” she replied; ‘U have 
thought just soa hundred times, but then, if 
it was easy, there would he no merit in it.” 

“You Elsie!” and the boy opened hiseyes 
in astonishment. His mother had always 
told him that it was easy to do right, if he 
only thought so; no one else had any trouble ; 
it was his own evil disposition. The tears 
gathered in his bright eyes, and rolled down 
his cheeks—the first he had shed that day. 
‘ Elsie,” he said, and his voice quivered, ‘I 
am sorry that Iran away from school; I 
wasn’t, though, when father whipt me, but L 
am now; will you forgive me, and tell me 
why you looked so sad this morning 2” 

“Willingly, Harry. It was hecause you had 
told me an untrath; you did not mean to deceive 
me, I know; your eyes contradicted your 
words ; but the scholars and your titile sister 
thought so, and I felt sorry.” 

‘Twill never do so again, Elsie, never; I 
used tothink that teachers wan ed to make 
slaves of their scholars, but Lam certain you 
do not, and { will mind you." ? 

A proud and happy smile rested on Elsie’s 
lip, as she laid her head on her pillow that 
night; she had conquered, where al! others 
had failed! Harry kept his word, and his 
school fellows followed his example. He 
grew up a useful and respected man; and on 
his twenty-fifth birth day, stood on the quar- 
ter deck of his own ship. The good people 
of the district were much astonished at his 
reformation. Miss Seyton attributed it to sor- 
cery, and Julie to witchcraft of another sort. 
Neither was right, and Elsie kept her own 
secret. Atsome future day, we will give the 
sequel to her history. ; 

Take Exercise, Ladies.—Vhe London cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer says : 

“The way English ladies /ive in the open 
air, the daily fatigue they endure, and the 
pleasure they find it, would astonish some of 
the delicate dames near you; not more, how- 
ever, than the healthy feelings and good looks 
they reap from it would.” 





“WIT AND HUMOR. 


NATURAL vs. ACguiIneD Hanirs.—Ceeco main- 
tained that nature Was more potent than art, while 
Dante asserted to the contrary. Teo prove this prin- 
ciple, the great Italian bard referred to his eat, 
which, by repeated practice, he had taught to hold a 
candle in its paw while he supped or read. Cececo 
desired to witr ess the experiment, and came not un- 
prepared fur the purpose. When Dante's cat was 
pertorming its part, Cecco lifted up the tid of a pot 
which he had filled with mice: the creature of »rt in- 
stuntly showed the weakness of a talent merely ac- 
quired, and dropping the candle flew on the mice 
with all its instinctive propensity. Dante was bim- 
self disconcerted, and it was adjudged that the advo- 
cate for the occult principle of native faculties had 
gained his cause. 


A Mopest Request.—Walking one day in a fleld 
of turnips, on which he particularly priced himself, 
Lord Balearras surprised an old woman, @ pensioner 
of the family, busily employed in filling asack with 
his favorites. After heartily scolding her, to which 
she replied only by a silent eloquence of repeated curt- 
sies, he was walking away, When the poor woman 
called after him, “ Eh! my Jord, it’s unco heavy! 
wad ye no be sae kind as help me on wilt 2?” which 
he immediately did, aud with many thanks she de- 
camped. 


A Licut Draveut Boat —A Mississippi captain 
once said that “ his boat would run any where where 
it was damp; butan Arkansas editor speaking of a 
new boat in his vicinity, says; “ Itis calculated to 
run on a wet chip or a heavy dew.” 


The science of imbuing the minds of the rising gen- 
eration with elements of aristocracy, ia termed by 
the United States Journal the science of Haughty- 
culture, or & method of refining the breed of pump- 
kins 


* Pather,” said a little boy in a theatre, * ain't that 
a band box where the musicians are ?” 








CHARADES, PUZZLES, &c. 











Geographical Enigma, 
lam composed of 13 letters 
My 129381 is a sea in Europe. 
My 211 11 13 is a lake in New Brunswick. 
My 5 13 13 is a cape on the Athuntic coast. 
My 18 13 5is a mountain in Europe, 
My 1093618is a town in Asia. 
My 1 261 is ariver in Europe 
My 726 5 is an island in the Mediterranean sea. 
My 133 21isa riverin Egypt 
My8 LL 1213 is a town in Africa, 
My 13184 is a river in Prussia. 
My 2713 5is ariverin Asia 
My 129 38 7is a county in Arkansas. 
My whole is a town in Tennessee. M. W. Cc, 





Conundrum. 
Why is a troy weight like a thief? 


Arithmetical Question. 

1 wish to divide the number 3 into five such parte, 
that 1-2 of the first, l-3d of the second, l-4th of the 
third, 1-5th of the fourth, and 1-6th of the fifth will 
all be equal. What are the parts ? a 


Answers to our last. 

Enizma—* The kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

Conundrum— Satis-Faction 

Arithmetical Question— $450 

Lr We wish that those who take an interest in 
this department of our paper, and furnish articles for 
insertion, would be careful to render them quite per- 
fect before forwarding. Having but little time our- 
self to devote to this purpose, it becomes necessary 
that a very careful revision of their favors be made 
by our friends, to whom we feel much indebted. 

L7 No question will be inserted, unless the an- 
sWer accompanies it. 
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BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 

Published weekly, on Satarday mornings, by 
OTIS BREWER: 

Ip To whom ail letters and papers, whether in- 
nded for publication, or not, should be addressed. 
Xr No letters will be taken from the Post Office 
unless the postage is paid, 
1 every oalecriber be so good as to make 
himself acquainted with the very valuable informa- 
tion connected with our terins, Which may be found 
on the last page. 


Foreigh News. 

We have gleaned further items from the 
Hibernia’s late news, which will be found im- 
portant to all who are watching the progress 
of the revolutions which are agitating the en- 
tire continent of Europe, causing joy to per- 
vade the hearts of some, while others are suf- 
fering by their tyranny and oppression. 

Ireland.—The news from Ireland is favor- 
able ; the crops are highly promising. 

It is stated that recently O'Gorman Mahon 
called the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to a most extraordinary fact. He pro- 
duced a candle, which he placed on the Speak. 
er’s table, which had been mauufactured from 
the peat of the bogs of Ireland. A discovery 
has been made by chemical process to make 
availutle the vast peat bogs of Ireland, and 
a gentleman named Owen, whom Lord Ash- 
ley pronounced ‘'a discreet, sober, generous, 
high-minded and religious man,” is working 
the adventure to a considerable extent. It is 
stated that 100 tons of peat which cost £8, 
and the labor of converting ita further £3, 
produce no less an amount than £91 16s 8d! 
Mr. Owen, it is said by Lord Ashley, has ex- 
perimenied upon thousands of tons of peat 
during the last twelve months with similar 
results. Well might his lordship add, ‘If 
only one-half this result be true, 100,000 acres 
of frish peat is as valuable as the whole re- 
gion of California.” 

Frrance.—Under pretence of assisting at 
the inauguration of a railway between Tours 
and Nantes, the President has proceeded to 
those towns, visiting Saumur, Orleans, Blois, 
and Angers on his tour. The enthusiasm of 
the people in his favor seems to be on the in- 
crease. At afuture period he will proceed 
southwards, and visit Bordeaux and Lyons, 
and perhaps Marseilles, taking the great in- 
tervening towns on his route. 

On his return to Paris, he is to review 
the whole of the army of the Seine, amount- 
ing to 150,000 men. This spectacle is at pres- 
ent fixed for the fifteenth of August, and is 
one more indication of what is passing. The 
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imperial scheme, the higher and middle clas- 
ses being wearied with change, and abhorring 
the Red Republic, no obstacle will stand be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. 

Already it is plainly out-spoken that capi- 
talists refuse to give any confidence to the 
present Republican form of Government on 
account of its instability ; and therefore the 
French journals declare that it must be chan- 
ged. 

Hungary.—The accounts from the seat of 
war in Hungary are truly awful and appalling. 
Buda and Pesth are supposed now to be occu- 
pied by a force of no less than 50,000 Imperi- 
alists, namely, Russians and Austrians.— 
State of siege, martial law, and its attendant 
horrors, have been put in force there. 

The Austrian commander-in chief, Haynau, 
has issued the following atrocious proclama- 
tion: To the Inhabitants of Buda and Pesth 
After several victories, which the Imperial 
arms have obtained over those of the traitors, 
we are again among you. We have again 
planted ihe Imperial standard on your stee- 
ples. Butour feelings are far different from 
what they were when we left you a short time 
ago. Doomed to death is every person, no 
matter of what rank or sex—doomed to in- 
stant death on the spot of the crime is every 
one who dares to assist the cause of the reb- 
els, by words or by deeds, or by revolutionary 
dress! Doomed to instant death is every one 
who dares to insult any of my soldiers or 
those of my allies. Doomed to instant death 
is every one who enters into traitorous com- 
munications with the enemies of the Crown, 
or who maliciously presumes by rumors to as- 
sist the rebellion or to conceal weapons. 

Dembinski is at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, based on the Middie Theiss, and opera- 
ting from the south against the line of Pas- 
kiewitch, while Georgey, with his back 
against the wall of the Carpathians,and fenced 
inaccessibly by the Alpine Tatra, is assailing 
the same line from the north. Thus nothing can 
be more secure than the position of the Hun- 
garian leaders, while that of their Russian ad- 
versary is in the highest degree precarious. 

Turkey.—Advices from Constantinople to 
the 13th ult., state that an army of 80,000 
men is ordered to assemble on the Hungarian 
frontier, between Temeswar and Semlin, to 
protect the Turkish territory, and lo disarm 
all who may be driven across the frontier, 

Sardinia and Piedmont.—It is confidently 
affirmed, and upon trustworthy authority, that 
the negotiations between Sardinia and Aus- 
tria have terminated in the acceptance of the 
Austrian ultimatum with some modifications. 
It is stated that the indemnity to be paid to 
Austria has been fixed at 75,000 000 francs. 

Another account says that both parties have 
expressed their determination to make no con- 
cession ; and, that under the circumstances, 
Sardinia has demanded the support of France. 

Tuscany.—The Tuscan Monitore says that 
the hands of Garibaldi infested the country 
situated between Montepulciano, Cetoua, and 


army once effectually secured in favor of the | 








Tojano. The main body was believed to oc- | A letter received at Nantucket from one of 
cupy Multepulciano, and to consist of about | the crew of the bark Carib, of Boston, says: 
4000 men. Heavy contributions were levied “There is one woman here who has been 
by them on that town and several others, At three seasons at the mines, who has made 
Cetona, they carried off as hostagés a number | five hundred thousand dollars!! There are 
of friars. some gambling houses here, and you may see 
bia gold in them piled in heaps ¢wo and three feet 





California Items. high!!” 

From the vast amount of information, con-| ~ Toreignere for California.—The American 
stantly arriving from the now distant homes | brig Lady Adams sailed from Callao July sth, 
ot meny oe New Ragland, whese enter. | for California, with 150 Peruvians as passen- 
prising spirit has led them to seek their for- 
tunes at the mines of California, although at hee ‘ 
the sacrifice of many enjoyments, we have en- 
deavored to collect such statements as are the 
most reliable and interesting. 





From Santa Fe. 

Accounts from St. Louis, under date of Aug. 

16th, announce the arrival in that city of a 

The following statement is contained in a} company of traders from Sante Fe, July 7th, 

letter written by Mr. Freaner, of the N. O. \ bringing $100,000 in specie, and a mail from 

Delta, who is now in California, under date | Fort Leavenworth containing 500 letiers from 
of July ist. He says | California. 








ACCIDENTS, 

A few days since a gentleman named Bel- | 
‘cher, with his sister, wife of Mr. Ebenezer 
! Burrill, and ber child, started from East Bos- 
) ton for Point Shirley, in a wagon. When on 
the road, the horse took fright from the giving 

way of the breeching, and ran from half to 
| three quarters of a mile, when Mr. Belcher 
| jumped out and stopped the horse. Un ortu- 
nately, however, Mrs. Burrill, seeing her 
brother jump, also jumped out with her child 
in herarms, The child escaped unhurt, but 
Mrs. Burrill struck on her head and was so 
much injured that she died in few hours. 

Last week William Judson, aged 121-2 
years, son of Me. Heury Safford of this city, 
was killed on the Fitchburg railroad, at the 
depot in Fitchburg. He, with other boys, 
was playing with some empty cars, when Jud- 
son fell on the track, and one of the wheels 
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Fruit.—The present has been a most un- 
fortunate season tor growers and dealers in 
green vegetables and fruits. Many have lost 
the greater part of their earnings for the year. 
A man in New Jersey contracted with anoth- 
er, before the cholera commenced, for 25,000 
baskets of strawberries ai 4 cents a basket.— 
Although he took a part of them to Boston, 
and contrived every means to dispose of the 
rest to advantage, he found himself at the 
close of the operation largely in debt, and 
finally compromised with the producer by 
loosing his time and labor,giving up his horse 
and wagon, and we know not what beside,— 
The farmer released him on these terms, 
thioking it was not best to be too bard with 
him. A great many similar cases have oc 
curred on a smatler scale. Hundreds of wo- 
men and many men in this city, who were ac- 
customrd to keep fruit stands have been de- 









‘« Independently of the mines, I look upon | The Southern emigrants through Texas and | 
E! Passo are reported to be suffering for want 
of water. 

Major Chevalie, a Texan, at the head of 
25 Americans, has accepted the terms offered 
by the Government of Chihuahua to fight the 
Apache Indians. The contract price for the 
scalp of a warrior is $200, and forothers $150; 


valley of the San Joaquin as valueless—and | 
after what | had read in the writings of differ- 
ent iravellers through California, | must con- | 
fess that I have been entirely disappointed— | 
it is without wood, and without water, except | 
the few general streams running through it. 
At present it is parched and dry, and a spear 
of green grass is scarcely to be found, even 
upon the low grounds along the river. When 
we come to consider that there will be no 
rain for three months more, what chance is | 
there of raising good crops? The land is 
poor, and very little of it would produce an 
average crop if it were well watered. The | 
climate is delightful—during the day itis a 
New Orleans spring, while the nights are | 
cool and con fortable—the temperature being | 
such as to make a pair of blankets quite agree- | 
able. The water of the rivers coming from | 
the mountains is cold as ice itself, frequently 
making the teeth ache to drink. Along the | 
San Joaquin, and at the mouth of its tributa- | 
| 


ries, mosquitoes are more plentiful than | 
have ever seen them in the swamps of Louis- 
jana, Alabama or Florida.” 
Arrival of a portion of the New England 
Pioneer Mining Company.—A correspondent | 


of the New York Express, writing from San |- 


Diego, California, under date of June 301n, | 


communicates some facts of much interest in | 


relation to the companies which started from 
Mazatlan overland for that place :— 

** Many desertions have taken place since 
we arrived here, among the troops located in 
the town. Twenty-four left in one night, a 
few days before we got in. Those that re- 
main now, remain from only skeleton compan- 
ies. The escort to the U. 8. Boundary Com- 
missioner is reduced to about seventy ora 
hundred men, dragoons and infantry. 

Persons are daily arriving here from the 
States, who have pursued various routes.— 
One ortwo companies of individuals that 
came across from Vera Cruz to Mazatlan 
have broken up their assoviations, and some 
of each came along the peninsula of Lower 
California. The latter crossed over to San 
Jose, near Cape St. Lucas, and have travelled 
partly by horseback and mule, and partly by 
foot, fora distance of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles to this place. They met with 
interminable difficulties, crossing mountains 
and desert plains. In a desert of fifteen days 
travel, between San Iguacio and E! Rosario, 
they found water but three times. Few came 
through with their animals, and nearly all 
were in a destitute vondition,—ragged and 
without shoes or clothes, and no provisions 
but the hardest kind of ‘jerked beef.’ Some 
were of the New England Pioneer Mining Co. 
from New 
York. They suffered from being unaccustom 
ed to hardships, and from an ignorance of the 
country they were to travel through. It is, 
besides, probably the worst portion of North 
America to pass over; 
precipitous clifls to overcome, and no water or 
grass for men or animals, 

‘One of the party from Boston came in 
alone and on foot. He had almost given out 
from fatigue aud hunger on the morning of 
his arrival, having travelled that day thirty 
miles without food and nearly barefooted, 
(wearing the sandals of the Indians—a piece 
of hide for the soles, with leather strings) 
when, getting on the top of a hill, he descried 
the town of San Diego, and the American 
flag flying from the centre of the Plaza.— 
This seemed to him additional strength, and 
he started off, he says, on the run, until he 
reached the town and our camp, and it was 
almost the happiest moment of his life. We 
gave him food and a tent torestin. In talk- 
ing to us he spoke of having Jost everything 
except the daguerrentype of his wife and 
child, which he pulled out from the bosom of 
his shirt. This was all he had saved, and 
he had cherished and clung to it through 
every trouble. Two brothers, also, who had 
started together from the Cape, were obliged 
to separate. They both got in, one abouta 
week after the other, 

“The Mexicans along the peninsula are 
represented asa miserable set, destitute of 
every comfort and luxury, and perfectly indif- 
ferent as to their own situation or that of any 
others who may chance tocome among them.” 

A writer says, under date of San Francisco, 
June 16\h—" You may believe the most ex- 
aggerated statements in reference to the mines, 
and in reference to the country in general— 
and believe me, they will fall short of the 
truth. I would turn my attention to the Law, 


Jostou, and others were from 


there being rocks aud 


but now there is neither Law nor Gospel here, 
generally speaking, and yet it is the most or- 
derly place that ever I was in.” 








for prisoners $200 each; all captured animals 
to he retained by the capturers. 

Chevalie is said to have made one expedi- 
tion, and when he and his party were last 
seen, they were on their return to Chihuahua 
from a hunt in which they had taken 9 scalps, 
4 prisoners, and 55 animals. 

Dates from Santa Fe to the 9th of July, 
state that the Indians were committing sad 
depredations in that vietnity. 

On the 8th of July, two Americans and two 
Mexicans were killed, about 25 miles from 
Santa Fe. 

Lieut. Thomas encountered a band of Cam- 
anches near Sangue Christi Placer, and killed 
seventeen of them, 

Trade at Santa Fe is reported dull. 
country was free from Cholera. 


The 


A Warning.—The Chief of San Blas de 
fining his position. —The following letter has 
been addressed to the American Consul at 

Panama by the Superior Chief of San Blas: 
| River Diabio, San Blas, June 20, 1849. 

| Sir—This is to inform you that the Chief 
{of San Blas wishes that no steamers visit bis 
country to ask for land to make a road, or for 
}any other purposes. The Chiefs of San Bly 
| claim as their land from Coolavery to the Gulf 
| God gave us the land, and no 





\of Darien. 
| foreigners can live among us; for if any live 
|here they will trouble our women, and we 
| shall be jealous of them, and soon there would 
| be disturbance and bloodshed; for God made 
{all nations theirown women and notto trouble 
jours. We are glad to see all trading ships as 
pom and we will buy their goods with our 
produce. Any friendly vessel can trade with 
us, but not make any of us traitors. Your 
vation have their road across the Isthmus at 
Chagres, and must not make a road through 
| our country. We want no steamers to visit 
jour country unless in want of wood and wa- 
| ter; so do not destroy this letter, and please 
| send to us an answer to the River Diablo. 
I remain your friend, 
iperior Chief James Coloquar. 





Our Countrymen on the Puerfic —An un- 
broken steam communication will be 
opened between our Atlantic ports and the 
gold regions at the head - waters of the Sacra- 
meuto and San Joaquin in the interior of Cal- 
lifurnia, This fresh achievement of commer 
cial enterprise is secured by the measures of 
Aspinwall & Co. of New York, of the Pacific 
Steamboat Company, now in progress. They 
have already placed a small steamer (the Gen. 
| Herrara) on the Chagres river to take passen- 
| gers from their steamships to Cruces, and 


soon 





| three similar vessels—the frames and engines 
| having been sent out some time since—willve 
| placed on the California rivers about the Ist 
j of October, in readiness to take them from 
| the Pacific steamers directly to the ‘diggings.’ 
So that within 60 days there will be an entire 
line of steam navigation from our Atlantic 
| cities and the gold mines—with the exception 
lof the 22 miles ou the Isthmus from Cruces 
lee Panama; and this short tract will be sup- 
|plied with a railroad within 18 months.— 
[ Transcript. 





The Mexican Commission.—A letter from 
San Diego, of the 30th of July, published in 
the New Orleans Picayune, contains the fol- 
lowing information, touching the operations 
ot the Mexican Boundary Commisssion :— 

“The Mexican Commission arrived this 
morning, from San Bias, in an English ship, 
afier a forty days’ passage. Gen. Conde is at 
the head of the commission. He has a hun- 
dred and forty soldiers with him, and forty 
women, and an American omnibus and four 
horses. Another detachment of troops are on 
their way by land. A party of dragoons have 
just escorted Ma). Emory to the beach, to re- 
ceive the General and bring him up to this 
place. 

«A detachment of dragoons are under or- 
ders tu proceed with Capt. Hardeastle, Topo- 
graphical Engineer, on the Sth, to discover 
the highest peak of mountains on the range 
this side of the Colorado.” 





Mortality at Sea.—The Sheridan, which 
recently arrived at New York from Liverpool, 
had 80 cases and 31 deaths of cholera on board 
during the passage. Among the deaths was 
that of Walter Riley, of Weathersfield, Conn. 





passed over bis body, causing his death in a 
| few hours, 

) Mr. Charles Crombie, from New York, 
was almost instantly killed Priday afternoon 
onthe Milldam, in consequence of jumping 
from the vehicle in which he was riding with 
Mr. Gage of the City Hotel, while the horse 
Mr. Gage not in- 


was runging away. was 


| jured, 

} | 

| FIRES, ' 

| On the night of the 16th inst., a fire broke 

j out in the buildings of the Boston and Maine | 
Railroad, situated on the south side of the 

| Merrimac river, in Lawrence, of which the! 


| repair shop and car houses were burnt. How 
}the fire originated is not known. The loss 
| is estimated at $25 000; no insurance. The 


| buildings burnt were of wood. The engine 

| house and the biacksmith’s shop adjoining 
| were saved. | 
| The same night, the stone dye wood and | 

dye liquor works establishment situated at 
| Pleasant Val ey, in North Providence, R. 1, | 
were nearly destroyed by fire. The works | 
were owned by Messrs. Wim. Chase & Co.— | 
} The loss is estimated at about 85000, on which | 
there was insured at the American office | 
$4000. { 
| 





| A fire broke outin Lynn at about half past 

} 12 0% lock on Saturday morning in a large car- | 
| peater's shop belonging to a Mr. Millet, and 
| owing to the scarcity of water the building | 
| was burned to the ground in less than half an | 
| hour. Loss about $600. Lusured at Salem | 
| fur $550. 

at West 


barn 


g, 3arnstable, | 


| On Saturday morning 


and other out- 


| a store, dwelling house, 


| buildings, owned and occupied by Mr. Seth 


. { 
| Parker were destroyed by fire. he 


barn con- 


The 


estimated at $5000; insurance $1500, 


| tained a large quantity of hay. loss is 


Arrest of Huil, the Absconding Express | 
| Man.—The New York Tribune gives the fol- | 
| lowing account of the arrest of Hull, the Port- | 
j land Express man, who recently asconded 
| from this city: 

“Some time since, a railroad express con- 
ductor named Hall, mysteriously disappeared 
with about 8800 in money, which was in- | 
trusted to him from Boston or Portland, and | 
the affair created a great excitement at the | 
time. Nothing could be ascertained of his | 
whereabouts until a day or two since, when 
officer Mandel! received information that he 
was working in Brooklyn somewhere, prepar- 
atory toemarking forthe “gold diggins.” | 
However, a third party ascertained that a let- 
ter had been mailed from Boston to Brooklyn, 
addressed to him 





Ou receiving information | 
of the fact, the officer secreted himself in the 
front office to await the coming of the owner, | 
who shortly afler presented himself, inquired | 
The affair | 
Was executed so promptly as to astonish even 





for the letter, and was ‘nabbed.’ 
the prisoner. Upon being conveyed to the | 
Justices’ Court he denied all knowledge of the | 
charge, but, subseqnently made an inefectual 
attempt to escape by Jumping out of the court- | 
toom window, and runing up Fulton Aven- | 
ue, where he was soon recaptured. He was 
committed for examination, 


The Providence Transcript relates a melan- 
choly case of a young man, a stranger, dying | 
at Chepachet, who was hardly dealt by, living 
aud dead. A fete of some kiud coming off at 
the hotel, he was removed to a miserable hov- | 
el, where he died, after five or six days’ ill- 
ness. It being discovered that he had some | 
$200, bills of enormous magnitude were pre- 
seated. A physician charged $15, fora single 
visit, and being remonstrated with, in efleet, 
said, that the young man was poorand friend- | 
less, and being dead, would never furnish him | 
with more business, so he must make the 
most of what he could get. To sum up the | 
whole matter, the bones of the stranger were 
taken back to his native hills, while bis purse 
was divided amongst those who, while he was | 
vifiting them as a ‘stranger,’ ‘took him in.’ 


Damage by the Heary Rains.—The Wor- | 
cester Spy says a considerable damage was | 
occasioned in the western part of Franklin 
county by the late heavy rains. The roads in! 
Conway, Ashfield and Shelburne were badly 
washed. The turning shop of Mr. John In- | 
gram, on Bear river, was undermined and car- 
ried off. Hearing an unusual noise, Mr. 1. | 
stepped out to see what it was, and almost 
immediately the shop was on its way down 
stream, bearing off Mr. Ingram’s coat ana 
watch, which he had not time to recover.— 
Loss, $800. 





| and healthy position. 


prived of their usual means of support, from 
the impossibility of effecting sales. People 
are uow getting more assured, and peaches 
find some purchasers though on a reduced 
seale. [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Com- 
mercial, in a recent number, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“On Tuesday night, a child of Mrs. Bur- 
sands, on Front street, died of cholera, and it 


Cholera Incidents ~The Cincinnati 


was laid out, dressed in its grave clothes, and 
placed ina coffin. Some time between one 
and two o'clock yesterday morning, a noise 
was heard to proceed from the coffin, and, 
upon going to it, it was found thatthe child 
had recovered animation. A singular ciream- 
stance, as we are credibly informed, recently 
occurred at Sandusky. A lady died (as was 
supposed) of cholera, and laid out, and placed 
in her coffin. Sitters up were procured, who 
took their station in the room adjoining that 
in which the body lay. At about daybreak in 
the morning a noise was heard in the room, 
and on going into ascertain the cause, the 
late corpse was seen at the cupboard eating 
pickles, her vacated coffin of no further use, 
so far as she was then concerned.” 
Voleanoes.—Of all the voleanic eruptions, 
that of Mount Hecla, in 1783, was the most 
severe. It proceeded from the Skaptaa Jack 
all peak, and spread desolation and death 
throughout the whole of Ieeland. Nine thou- 
sand souls perished from starvation ; the fires 
on the mountain burping upall vegetation upon 
which flocks and herds subsisted, and even 
driving fish from the coast. An enormous 
column of fire cast its glare over the whole 
Island, and was seen at sea for hundreds of 
miles. With this fire, came forth clouds of 
brimstone, sand, pumice stone and ashes, 
which darkened the sun, covered the whole 
of Iceland as it were with snow, and even set- 
tled upon the sails of vessels far off at sea. 
Itis said that during the same summer, the 
sun looked red in Great Britain; while brim- 
stone vapors and volcanic ashes visited Hoj- 
land, and many countries in the north of Eu- 
rope. 


Rise in the Price of Cotton.—The almost 
unexampled rise in the price of this article, 
the Lowell Conrier remarks, will have a ma- 
terial effect upon the production and profit of 
the manufacturer. Those concerns where the 
prudence and oversight of the managers have 
led them to secure large stocks previous to the 
rise, will show a handsome nett profiton their 
investments. It is the small factories, how- 
ever, that proceed upon the ‘‘ hand to mouth” 
principle, which will be most materially af- 
fected. This only shows how great a neces- 
sity there is for prudence and foresight in the 
care and management of the cotton interest. 
However, the supreme consolation exists, that 
the country, as a whole, will derive a benefit 
from this fluctuation 
consumers, 


the producers if not the 


Female Sailor.—A letter received in Nan- 
tucket states that the ship Christopher Mitch- 
ell, of that port, touched at Paita on the 6th 
of July to land a female who shipped at Nan- 
tucket as a green hand, under the name of 
George Johnson; but who, upon her sex being 
known, gave her real name as Ann Johnson, 
danghter of George Johnson, living in Roch 
ester, N. Y., at 22 Oak street, a shoemaker 
by trade. Herappearance is said to be that 
of a good looking boy of 16 or 17 years, She 
did her duty cheerfully, going aloft to take in 
sailinthe heaviest weather, and has taken 
her regular mast-heads and helms all the voy- 
age. 


The Artesian Well, at Charleston, S. C., 
has now reached the depth of 800 feet, with- 
ont fioding water; and shells and fossils char- 
acteristic of the cretaceous formation, which 
have recently heen brought up, having been 
submitted to Prof. F, S. Holmes, be express- 
es the opinion that all hope of obtaining @ 
supply of water from this source must be 
abandoned. 


Mortality in St. Louis.—A clergyman of 
St. Louis recently stated from the pulpit, that 
since the cholera commenced its ravages in 
ihat city, at least 8 000 citizens had been car- 
ried off, and that at least one half of this 
number were parents. 


A female College is ahout to be established 
in Cincionati. The Gazette says that a large 
and heautiful edifice has heen erected for the 
purpose, on Pleasant Hill, a most delightful 


















































































































The Cultivator should reach all subseri-| 


it fail of coming to hand on those days, we 
wish to he immediately informed of it, by the 
Post Master, that we may remedy the evil, | 
and ensure them their papers on those days. 


CHOLERA. 

There have been during the past week re- | 
ports of cholera deaths in a number of the} 
|, towns in various parts of New England. — | 
i Some have been individuals who contracted | 
i the disease where it has heen raging for some | 
1 time; they fled from it with the hope of recov- | 
ij ery, but in vain. } 
iM At Lowell on Sunday, three cases of chol- | 


it era and two deaths were reported; the —i 
il day at Lynn, three cases and two deaths. One 
I fatal case at Watertown, and ove at Woburn, | 
iH have occurred within a few days. : 

{ The Taunton Gazette of Monday morning ; 


states that the excitemeat produced there by 
the occurrence of a number of cases of chol- | 
era lust week, had in a measure s ihsided.— | 
From 500 to 1000 citizens left the town, to} 
escape from the pestilence, suc h was the gen | 
eral fright. The whole numberof deaths has 

been but 14, and they were all traceable to one 
locality, called the * British Block.” The re- | 
port of the death of both of Cupt. Briggs’s | 
daughters was premature. The youngeststill | 





lives. : | 
We are informed, the Transcript says, that | 
| up to Saturday last, there had been in Man- | 
} chester, N. H., 21 cases of cholera, with 16 | 
|} deaths. 
! There have been 29 deaths by cholera at the 
new city at Hadley Falls for the month end- 
i ing Aug. 16th, all but one of whom were for- 
i] eigners. 
The cholera in Hampden, Maine, has abat 
There have been wine deaths from it in | 








Ii ed. 
i Hampden and the adjoining towns. 
| There were four deaths by cholera at Prov 
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CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CHOLERA IN BOSTON, 
The cases and death of cholera in this city, 


bers in New England on Saturdays; and should! since the 15th inst., are as follows :—For the 


24 hours ending Thursday noon, 16 deaths 
were reported. Six were Americans. On 
Friday, 9 deaths occurred. Five were Amer- 
icans. On Saturday, 20 deaths were reported 
at the City Registrar's office; of this number 
14 were foreigners, and three children of Irish 
parents, The whole namber of cholera deaths 
for the week ending Saturday, was 111. Dur- 
ing the 48 hours ending Monday noon as re- 
ported, 30 deaths occurred; of this number 16 
were foreigners, 5 children of Irish parents, 
and 14 of the whole number were under 9 
years of age. Arnong the death's reported at 
the Registrar's office, was that of Emily H. 
Morse, minor, in Lovett place, Poplar street. 
On Friday her sister died at Jamaica Plains 
and on Saturday her litle brother. Their 
mother died some time ago. and their father, 
Elisha H. Morse, is in California. 

Thirteen deaths by cholera were reported 
at the Interment office for the 24 hours ending 
Wednesday noon, of whom 4 were Americans, 
and 9 Trish. 

Phillips, the Escaped Convict, re-taken.— 
On Tuesday, one of the police offivers arrest- 
ed ina store on Harrison Avenue, William 
Phillips alias Phelps, who so adroitly effected 
his escape last May, while digging for the 
supposed hidden treasure, at Sandwich. He 
was escorted to Marshal Tukey's office, where 
he was seen by thousands, who were anxious 
to behold the man who formed such an inge- 
nious plan to effect his escape. 

The Times gives the following account of 
the prisoner, which is as follows :— 

“fn the first place, with regard to the man- 
ceuvre by which he escaped fromthe Warden, 


he had no notion at all of leading the party to 


the true spot—his sole idea was to effect his 


| escape. Leaving them as nimbly as possible , 


he wended his way through thick woods, and 





posed accomplices of ‘‘ Bristol Bill,” were 
bound over iu the sum of $300 each, to answer 
the charge of larceny of watches from the 
store of Messrs. Banks & Hatch, in Portland, 
Me., on the 15th inst. 

Movements to receive the President in this 
City.—The Committe on the part of the City 
Government to make all necessary arrange- 
ments to receive President Taylor, at a meet- 
ing held on Monday, the Atlas says, decided 
that during the time the President isthe guest 
of the city, he isto have apartments at the 
Revere House, and that the City Authorities 
tender him a dinner,--the dinner to be strict- 
ly teetotal, The Committee appointed on bhe- 
half of the State, by the Legislature, have 
voted to give hima dinner at the Tremont 
House, on the day after his arrival in the city, 
It was also voted to have no intoxicating li- 
quors furnished, 

The authorities have invited the first Brig- 
ade of the Volunteer Milftia to perform escort 
duty on the oceasion of President Taylor's re- 
ception, and Brig, Gen, Edmands has accept- 
ed the invitation, 

When he will reach this city is not yet 
known, On Monday, he was at Pittsburg, 
Pa., to leave the next morning for Beaver, 
Newcastle, and Mercer. 

Bold Robbery.—Ou Tuesday, a man named 
Scott went on board the schooner William, of 
North Yarmouth, Me., lying at Howe’s wharf, 
and told the boy in charge that the Captain 
bad seut him for the money on board. The 
boy refused to give it to him, when he took it 
from a trunk, and said that the boy might go 
with him and see that it was all right. The 
boy followed, and in passing up an alley 
another mau met the boy and knocked him 
down, when the two made off with the booty. 
Subsequently he was arrested, and about half 
of the amount stolen ($60) recovered, 
Inundation.—The inhabitants of the cellars 











Letter from Maqunt Monaduock. 

Mount Monadnock, N. H., Aug. 20, 1349. 
Mr. Editor :—After a wearisome two hour's 
climbing up the craggy granite rocks, and 
after rising to the top of one peak and anoth- 
er, I find myself seated upon the very summit 
of the famed cloud-capt Monadnock! I have 
often followed travellers up the lofty Alps and 
the sacred Ararat in imagination, but never 
before have f, in reality, gazed forth from the 
Alpine heights of America! Below, lies 
many a quiet village, whose tall church-spires 
rise as monuments, to hoid sacred in the mem- 
ory of man, the sufferings of Him who per- 
ished on the holy mountain of Calvary. And 
as far as the eye can reach, may be seen in- 
numerable ponds, surrounded with the most 
romantic scenery, with now and then a pleas 
ure-boat sailing on the silver waters of these 
miniature lakes, while far in the south-west 
rises Greylock, Saddle Mountain, and a little 
farther up, the Green Mountains; and then 
away in the north, the White Mountains tow- 
er in majestic grandeur to the skies! While 
{ stand here upon this lofty pinnacle and 
gaze abroad, and while my thoughts follow | 
my eye to some distant village, they return, 
impressing upon my mind the littleness of all } 
things made by man, when compared with the | 
mighty works of God! As IT now stand al-| 
most within the clouds, I hear the shouts of | 
those who are descending the mountain, faint | 
as the mild breeze that brings them, and when | 
I can hear them no more, my eye follows them | 
to some secluded cottage-home. And now it 
is my turn to descend this noble work of God, | 
but, not like my fellow traveller, to retura 
home, for my home is not in a tew hours | 
walk from here. HENRY H. LORING. | 
{ 





Successes of Californian Emigrants.— | 
James Fowler, Esq., an ex-pilot, who left | 
here overland last January, soon after his ar- | 
rival at San Francisco, purchased an old | 





in Sea street, from No. 109 to 127, were un- 
| ceremoniously ejected about noon on Monday, | 


| schooner for $4000, and in company with Au- 


gustus Dole, of this city, are doing a good bu- | 





The Aliedged Outrage upon our Fiag- 

1. appears from the following statement in 
the Washington Republic, that the difficul- 
ties which arose between our Consul at Rome 
and the French soldiers, have been settled :— 

'* We understand that Mr. Brown, our con- 
sul, calied in person and made a representa- 
tion of the facts of this case to Gen, Oudinot. 
The general listened with all proper expres- 
sions of regret, and, in conclusion, directed 
the chief of the staff to return with Mr, Brown 
to the consulate, to collect, from witnesses of 
the scene, full information in regard to it. 

The next day, a military court was called, 
which sat for nine hours, eliciting the facts of 
the case with all the minuteness which dis- 
tinguishes the French tribunals, Io the 
course of this examination it appeared that 
two of Mr. Brown’s servants (Italians) had 
repeaiediy,during the day,insulted the Fren-h 
soldiers in passing. Atthe time in question 
an individual belonging to a large crowd of 
Italians which, in defiance of the general or- 
der of the day previous, was assembled, to the 
number of a hundred or a huadred and tifty,at 
the consul’s house, had drawn a poignard on 
the guard. 

A patrol, passing at the time, entered the 
house, not being apprised of its character, 
and made prisoner of the individual in ques- 
tion, and another who was recognized as a de- 
serter from the French army. They then 
withdrew with the prisoners. It was in evi- 
dence upon oath that the patrol deported them- 
selves without menace, and were uninformed 
of the character of the premises until they 
were on the point of retiring. 

Mr. Brown left the city with his family 
while this examination was in progress, leav- 
ing Mr. Freeman, (our consul at Aucona) in 
the temporary discharge of the duties of the 
Roman consulate. Ia consequence of Mr. 
Brown's absence, and under the impression 
that the consulate was left without an agent, 
Genera! Oudinot addressed a communication 
to Mr. Cass, our charge d’affairs, in which he 















































idence on Saturday and Sunday. 
idence Journal says: 


** Among the deaths by cholera last week | 


was that of Jacob C. Gould, a well known 
and efficient officer of the police in this city 


It was but a short time since we recorded the | 


death of Mr. Gould's son, an enterprising 
young man, who was returning from the Pa- 
cific, where he had rapidly accumulated a 
competency, and who died on board the Cre- 
scent City, on his way home. Mr. 
daugher is very ill, but hopes are entertained 
of her recovery.” 


mortality in one family circle in Paterson, N. 


The grandmother, the father and mother, an 
uncle, an aunt and a nephew of Mr. Henry 
Demarest, of the firm of Demarest & Brown, 
of Jersey City, have fallen vietims to the 
cholera at Paterson within ten days. 

Tn New York, the cases and deaths by chol- 
era since 15th inst., are as follows :—Thurs- 


deaths; Saturday, 67 cases, 24 deaths; Sun- 
day, 58 cases, 26 deaths; Monday, 59 cases, 
23 deaths; Tuesday, 70 cases, 30 deaths. 

The Journal of Commerce says :—The to- 
tal number of deaths according to the City In 
Spector's report, for the last week were 965, 
Of which 3s7 This 
shows a decrease from the foregoing week, of 
43 deaths from al! cases, and 36 from cholera, 


were from cholera.” 


Gould’s | 


An instance of unprecedented and afflicting | 


J., is mentioned by the Jersey City Sentinel. | 


day, 92 cases, 39 deaths; Friday, 86 cases, 40 | 































Forty-five cases of cholera and twenty 
deaths were reported in New York on Wed 
nesday. 

The ship Oxford, which arrived at New 
York on Tuesday, from Liverpool, had 45 ca 
ses and 23 deaths of cholera, on the passage. 
The ship New Jersey, also from Liverpool, | 
lost 10 passengers by cholera. The same day | 
the ship Huguonot arrived from Liverpool, | 
with the loss of 15 persons by cholera. 

At Albany during 43 hours ending Monday 
noon, 11 cases and 5 deaths were reported. 
During the same time at Brooklyn,20 deaths 


‘ 


| 


oecurred. 

At Rochester, 4 cases. 

At Buffalo,on Monday ,23 cases and 6 deaths 
were reported. 

In Philadelphia, the disease is disappear- 

ing. 

At Cincinnati, the 16th, there were 13 chol- 

era deaths. 

At Milwaukie, on the 11th, 12 cases and six 

deaths. 

The whole number of deaths at St. Louis, | 
from the 23d of Apriltothe 6th of August, 
was 5989, of which 4060 were by cholera, and | 
1493 were children under five years of age. | 
The interments during the week ending San- | 
day, the 12th, were 117—of these, 12 died of 
cholera. 

At and near Fort Lavacca, Texas, from the 

24th of December, 1848, to June, 1849, there 

have been 127 deaths from cholera among the 

regiment of the 8th infantry. 











Fyom the West Indies.—Late advices from 
Aux Cayes announce that the Haytien Gov- 
ernment were fitting out another warlike ex- 
pedition against the southern, or Dominican 
part of the island. 

Dates from Mayaguez to the 11th have been 
received, There was not a cargo of sugar on | 
the island. The prospects for the ensuing | 
year are hetter than they have been for years, | 
especially for coffee. 





The President has recognised Pedro Cueto } 
as consul of the republic of Chili for the port 
of San Francisco, California. 





clear her. 


The Proy- | atthe endof three days came to one of the 


| huts of the Dadian settlement (where he was 
once reported to have been seen,) with feet so 
blistered that he covld scarcely walk, and 
stomach which had taken no food since his 
Being without money, he 
from his neck 
and gave it to an [odian woman for bread. 
| Stopping in that region fora day or two, he 
took a circuitous route for ‘down east,” ar 
rived in Portsmouth, N. H., and there took 
| passage in acrafi bound for Bath, at which 
latter place he arrived at the expiration of two 
weeks from the time of leaving the ‘excava 
tion." Here he shipped on board a fishing 
smack, with a determination to be thenceforth 
an honest man, and to earn an honest liveli- 
hood for himself and wife. He had continued 
in the fishing business ever since, until last 
week, when, on Saturday, tie arrived here di- 
Sath, in view of ascertaining the 


i 


departure pulled 


anew black silk handkerchief 





rect from 
whereabouts of his wife, and seeing her, with- 
out being detected by the authorities, and 
then again to depart, ‘ But,’ said he, ‘you've 
my plans for an upright, respec- 


| 
now got me 


| table future life, are defeated—and I and my 
I family are ruined!’ 
| Marshal Tukey and Constable Clapp gave 
| him good advice—telling him that if he went 
| back to confinement, and conducted himself in 
4 praise-worthy manner, aud would faithfully 
resolve to adhere to a respectable mode of life, 
| friends might be found to interfere for bis par- 
| don after a while. The Marshal told him 
that though he never signed a petition of this 
character, he would do so in this case, if Phil- 
lips would prove true to the provisions named. 
Phillips promised he would. 

Atthe time of Phillips's escape he had 
nearly eight years to serve. He had previous- 
ly served out a term of seven years fur the 
Dunbar robbery.” 

He delivered to Marshal Tukey between 7 
and 8 dollars in silver coin, requesting him, 
if possible, to seek out his wife and children 
aod hand over to them the amount. 

A Burglar ‘‘ Shown up.”—For a long time 
past our city police have been on the watch, 
hoping to discover certain operators in the 
line of burglary. Friday, says the Times, as 
Margaret O'Connell, the woman on trial at 
the Municipal Court, for passing and having 
in her possession counterfeit bills, was being 
taken from the Court to the jail, the notorious 
“ Bristol Bill” caught her by the arm, in the 
crowd, and attempted to swing her about and 
Butthe movement was not suc 
cessful, 

From the Court House ‘‘ Bristol Bill’? was 
observed until he entered a suspicious house 
in Essex Place; and at 5 o'clock Saturday 
morning, officers Clapp and Starkweather 
made a desceat upon it, and soon discovered 
the lodgings,of the notorious burglar. In his 
trunk was found a most extensive variety of 
ingenious and well made implements, capable 
of forcing an entrance into any building or 
place of deposit. 

The fellow and his tools were exhibited at 
the City Marshal's office, to a crowd of the 
curious and those who have recently suflered 
by burglarious operations. 

On Monday, there not being sufficient evi- 
dence to prove the charge of larceny, or any 





other crime, he was discharged from prison, | 


He expressed, it is said, much regret at the 


loss of his ‘‘ nice set of tools,” and thought 


that in future he should keep clear of the Po- 
lice officers. 

Bound Over.—In the Police Court Monday 
afternvon, James A. Edgerton and wile, sup- 














says the Courier, by the water of the harbor, | siness in running the vessel up the river, and 
which found an entrance through the under- keeping Tavern, or a ‘Shanty Saloon,” at the 
work of the street at high tide, and filled the! head of navigation. They have coined into 
| basement stories of all the houses in that} their pockets already some $10,000 each in 
| neighborhood. Tn the cellar of No. 107 there | the business, so say letters received by last 
| was the body of achild ready for burial, and | mail. [ Traveller. 

| it was not without considerable exertion that} ‘The Lowell Courier says that Mr. Cheney, 
| the coffin was extricated from the mass of one of the California emigrants from Lowell, | 
miscellaneous floating ruins, writes home that he has collected forty thou- 
Immigrants.—On Sunday, 300 Irish immi- sand dollars worth of gold dust in six weeks. 
| grants from Cork, arrived at this port in the| A Bostonian writes that he will make sure 
| ship St. Petersburg. Eight died during the | of $25,000 in the mines. 

On Monday and Tuesday, 490 more Lewis A. Lauriat, the well known gold beat- 
from different vessels, chiefly | er and wrovaut of this city, is now in the Cal- 
| from Liverpool. Total 790. ifornia mines. 

| Father Mathew Tuesday administered the} The whole amount of gold shipped from 
| pledge to about 400 persons, over the Old Col- | California during five weeks previous to July 
ist, is estimated at $1,005,000. 





| passage. 
| were landed 





| ony Depot. 


Between 10 and 11 on Saturday night, the} Republic, writiog from New York, says that 
j rear of building No. 365 Washington street, | “already good begins to be educed from the | 
opposite Chickering’s pianoforte manufactory, | visitation of the pestilence. Public attention | 
was much damaged hy an incendiary tire.-—{ has been keenly directed to the awful suffer- | 
The two stores on the first floor were occupi-| ings—the destitution, misery, and filth of the | 
}ed by Lewis Coleman and Lewis Furst, dry ; thousands who fill the huts of poverty in this | 
goods dealers, whose stocks were destroyed greatcity. Christian men and women open | 
by fire and water; both insured. In the sec- | their eyes to the fact, that they have been wo- | 
ond story the occupants were James W. Cram, | fully remiss in discharging their duty to those | 
barber, and Mr. Ayers, who kept a coftiee | who have been perishing all around them in| 
| huuger and thirst and nakedness, and ignor- 


| a . RAARAnAnne 
FIRES, Good out of evil.—A_ cerrespondent of the | 
! 


room; their fixtures were also insured. 
During the night of the 16th inst., the store | ace of God. The condition of our almshouse 

occupied by George W. French, in Tapley-| and public charities for the poor engages great H 

attention, and reforms will be made in their} 


recapitulated the result of the examination, 
substantially as we have given it above, and 
expressed the profound regret which he had 
experienced at the error that had been com- 
mitted, which had been previously expressed 
in person to the American consul and vice 
consul, 

He also renewed to Mr. Cass the assurance 
that no one in the French army had harbored 
the design of disregarding the rights of his 
country, or questioning the inviolability of 
the domicil of diplomatic functionaries. 

Gen. Oudinot said the two prisoners had 
been released, and expressed the hope that 
the communication which had been made 
would be sufficient satisfaction for the error 
which had been committed, and which could 
not occur again.” 


The Abduction of Rey.—Position of our 
Government.—The telegraphic despatch from 
New Orleans, announces that the examina- 
tion in the case of Doa Carlos de Espana, the 
Spanish consul, arrested on the charge of kid- 
napping Juan Garcia or Rey, and conveying 
him to Havana, has closed, aud that he was 
required by the United States Commissioner 
to give bail with securities in the sum of 
$5000 for his appearance at the next term of 
the Circuit Court of the U. S. The Wash- 
ington Republic has the following in refer- 
ence tojthis subject :— 

‘* We do not hesitate to say, from a perusal 
of all the evidence, that there has been more 





ville, Danvers, was destroyed by fire, with a} 
large stock of goods. The building was in-| 
sured in Salem, and the goods for 32000 in| 
Portsmouth. 

On the evening of the 15th inst., at New- 
market, N. H., a barn, belonging to the Man- 
ufacturing Company was burnt, with its con | 
tents of hay, grain, farming implements, 3° 
horses, and two cows, It was the work ot an | 
incendiary, and the Selectmen of the town | 
have offered a reward of $300 for the convic- | 
tion of the culprit. 

An incendiary fire in Portland, about one 
o'clock Sunday morning, consumed twodwell- | 
ing houses and a stable on Congress street, | 
and considerably damaged a third dwelling 
adjoining. The property was owned by Josh- | 
| ua Richardson, Esq, and Messrs. J. Myers & 
Co. Sunday afternoon fire was set to a join- 
er's shop, which was extinguished without 
much damage. 

The Cheshire Chapel, at Kittery, Me., was 
destroyed by fire on Friday night. Valued at 
21200. A man named George Johnson has 
been arrested on suspicion of having set the 
fire. 

To Correspondents. 

Agricultural communications have been re- 
ceived from B. H. Andrews—J. H. Jenne— 
Iphis—John S. Lynde—S. N. Taber--Anon.— 
R. Crowell—O. A. J.—Agnote—J. C. Albro 
—S. H. Chepman--S. N. T.--Fruit Tree 
Ovis—E. W. W.—Brevis. 

Miscellaneous from Zanetta—America—-Ina 
—R. L. F.—R. Gregg — Lillia Montford 
—Metta— Angeline—Anon.— Jenny— Harriet 
—J. 3.—Amanda Weston—O. H. W.—P. S. 
Q.—Avletus— Harriette Eleanor — Warren— 
H. H. Loring—A Highland Girl—G. H. A. 
—Barn Swallow—S. N. Thomas—Ann—A 
| Mother-in-law—S,—J, W.—P. P. W.—He- 
| be—J. K.—M. J. G.—A Wife and Mother— 
A Disciple. 











+ es . . ‘ : 

Sir John Franklin and his companions. 
| John Richardson, indeed, is on his way back 
' from the frozen regions, and may be expected 


ing party will, however, continue their search 


management. That accursed avarice which 
crowds hundreds of human beings together in | 
small tenements, receives open and loud re- 
bukes,” 


Search for Sir John Franklin.—The Mon- 
treal Courier of the 16th inst. says :—“Sir 
George Simpson returned on Monday last 
from his annual tour of inspection through 
the Hudson’s Bay territories and North Wes- 
tern settlements of this continent. We learn 
with regret from him, that no clue had been 
obtained to the whereabouts, or the fate of 
Sir 


in Montreal early in September. His explor- 
under the orders of Dr. Ra, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, Sir John’s second in command, 
throughout the summer. Although it would 
be almost criminal to abandon hope in such an 
enterprise, it is impossible to conceal from 
oneself the unwelcome truth, that the chances 
to a successful issue become fearfully dimin- 
ished by the lapse of time.” 


Depression of Trade in England.—The 
London Morning Post states that 1400 tailors 
are now in London totally unemployed, hun- 
dreds daily applying for relief to the houses 
of call; the funds are, however, exhausted,— 
Nine hundred shoemakers out of work have 
their nares on the books, and 1700 are work- 
ing for half wages. The curriers and leather 
dressers are in the same situation. There 
were never known so many working jewellets 
out of employ, and meetings of the trades are 
now holding to petition Parliament for pro- 
tection against the competition of foreign la- 
| bor. 

Counter feits.—Counterfeit $5's on the New 
Haven Bank are in circulation. The engrav- 
ing is good, and likely to deceive. Vignette 





J. H. Marshall, Esq. of Indiana, has been 
appointed Governor of Oregon, in place of 
; Col. Lane, removed. 





—spread eagle and ship, a female figure on 
the left. ‘‘ The first Sabbath in Quinnipack, 
| 1633,"’ on the right. 





perjury and villainy disclosed on this trial 
than ordinarily meets the eye and ear of any 
Old Baily lawyer. It can scarcely admit of a 
doubt, that bribery to an immense amount has 
been employed to suborn witnesses and in- 
duce them to forswear themselves. We can- 
not believe in the innocence of the Spanish 
consul, The weight of credible, testimony 
satisfies us that Garcia was fraudulently, if 
not forcibly kidnapped and carried on board 
the Mary Ellen. We doubt the innocence 
both of the captain and crew of that schooner. 
The count of Alcoy has been, we fear, guilty 
of aiding and abetting in this infamous act, 
The outrage is one to which the American 
people will not submit; and although tie 
President of the United States has recently 








evinced to the Spanish authorities and to the 
world his determination to suppress all under- 
handed and unprincipled efforts to seize the 
island of Cuba, yet we know that, when once 
convinced that a free man, be he foreigner or 
native, has been fraudulently and forcibly kid- 
napped in an American city, by order of the 
Spanish authorities, he will be prompt to re- 
sent the insult, and compel a speedy atone- 
ment for the outrage from the Spanish gov- 
ernment.” 


Loss of a Whaler.—The whaling barque 
Gem, Capt. Worth, of Sag Harbor, L. cis 
reported as lost, with a cargo of 2300 bbls oil, 
during a gale on the 33th of April last, in the 
vicinity of the Navigator Islands. Capt. 
Worth saved nothing but a parcel of gold 
dust worth $800; and it was feared that one or 
two of the crew had perished. A few months 
before, the whale ship United States, Capt. 
Worth, was lost near the same place. 


Arrest.—Austin Ingraham, of North Am- 
herst, has been committed to jail at North- 
ampton, in default of $2000 bail, to await tri- 
alin the Common Pleas Court for passing 
counterfeit half dollars, He passed them 
in nearly a dozen places in Northampton, Am- 
herst and Hadiey. 
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Whe onght to got 


ter from one of Col. 


The writer considers that able-bodied, 


sure of success, 
vice: 
* Emigrants, it they come to dig gold, mus 


He gives the following ad 


habits, and possess great prudence and tem 


perance in living, and be content to do with- 
out those little home comforts after a day of 
toil that the humblest laborer in the States | 
can procure even from the trifling pittance he 
No country on earth 
ever presented so fine a field for the man of 
prudence, industry and talent, especially to 
la- 


earns hy his daily labor. 


the agriculturist, and the 
borer, and even the legitimate man of busi 
ness, either with or without capital, can 
infinitely better here than in any other part of 
the world. For years to come this country 
must, in my judgment, depend upon impor- 
tatious for every comfort, as well as the lux- 
uries of life, aod, therefore, 
kiod must be exorbitantly high 


the mechanic, 


and the ar- 





tizan, mechnic, or agriculturist, who can re- | 
the temptations of the gold mines, and | 


Stublish himself in his leguimate business, 


Must svon become independent, and amass a 


fortune sufficient to make him comfortable for | 


life in the States, if he chooses to return there. 
The official statements that have beea made 
about the inexhaustible wealth of the gold re- 
gion, Ido not believe have been exaggerated, 
if the cause even reached the truth; and from 
persoual observation Ido not hesitate saying 


that Ido not believe half a century can ex- 


haust them, for there are daily new discover- 


ies of increased richness and extent, and when | 


it will not pay for extracting by the present 
careless mode, and when the mines now open- 
ed and being worked, shall be abandoned as 
exhausted, the earth thus thrown away, will, 
no doubt, yield more gold by the application 
of machivery and chemical process, than any 
other mines of the earth. Such I knowto be 
the opinion of the most practical and experi- 
enced mivers of Mexico and Peru, who have 
been here and examined carefully and scien- 
lificatly the gold region of California. I 
therefore do not hesitate to advise all men of 
fixed principles, and confirmed habits of tem- 
perance and prudence, who desire to beuer 
their condition, and who do not dread toil and 
privations tor a few years, to come here, where 
success is sure and certain. Butto the inex- 
perienced youth, who have been caretutly 
nursed by fond parents, and who are unused to 
toil and hardship, who have mingled but lit- 
tle with the world, and whose habits are yet 
unformed, I would say, do not come to Cal for- 
nia! Soalso would I say to the mau of uo- 
steady habits, for this isno place for the idler, 
the man of leisure about town, or the drank- 
ard, for neither food, raiment or shelter can be 
procured without pay, and liquors are so enor 

mously high, that loafers for a drink or a din- 
ner are vot tolerated. Here every man must 
work, or starve and lay in the street.” 

A Be(e)som of Destruction.—-tn Chilli 
cothe, Ohio, a horse was feeding quietly, when 
bees suddenly sallied from their hives, in an 
adjoining lot, and assailed him at every point 
and the boast died in less than three hours, 





NOTICE. 
Dr. Ropewt Woop continues to treat the diseases 
to which all domesticated animals are liable, and so- 
licits the continued support of his frieuds, with the 
assurance that no effort on his part shall be left un- 
tried to meritit Orders left at his house, Worthen 
street, Lowell, or at the stable of D. R. Kimball,cor- 
ner of Merrimack and Worthen street, will receive 
prompt attention, alsiw 





SALES OF STOCKS, 
aT sfUCK AND EXCHANGE BOARD. 
5 Boston and Worcester Railroad............ we 
5 Amoskeag Man’g Co Rights. . oe 199 @Miy 
3 Fitchburg Railroad. 









Dsee oe ** “ee 
20 Northern Railroad. 
2 Old Colony Railread 
5 Vermont beh Railroad . 


2) Norfolk County Railroad... oe 
10 Ratiand Ratlroad,...... 4 
8 Auburn & Rochester Railroad z0e 
1 Vermont and Massachusetts Railro: 
140 Vermont and Mass RR Dividends, No2 S, c0n8 

iSiate Bank..... +614 
140 Vermont Central “Railroad Dividends. b 
50 Reading Railroad, 
4 Pall River Railrond., 
10 Cheshire Railroad. 
836 Cheshire Railroad Dividends..... 
BY STEPHEN BROWN AND 80N8 
10 Boston and Maitie Railroad...... 
12 Cape Cod Branch do. 
4 Old Colony do... .- 
3 Salisbury Manuf Co (par 1000,)... 
10 Mercantile Marine Insurance Co 
10 Winnisimmet Co 
2v Boston and Roxbury Mill Dam Co. avee 444 @45 
50 Boston Bank (par 50,)..--e.eeeeeeceeeeeee ee DT 
5 Granite do... «4 B® ctady 
5 Exchange do. 
8 Traders do 
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“y ieorge M M Randall, 
Crumby Em- 


ln this city, Mth inst, by. Rev G 
George 
mous 

Mr 


W © fillings to Miss Eliza 


ward Nelson to — Mary Bowman. 
3 Caroline A Dean; Mr 
Sliza H Blenn; Mr Lib- 
J rage NH, to Miss Lucinin R 
Jenkins, of boston; Mr John F Chew to Miss Eliza 
Bantam, L2th inst, aro a Hi Bodwell to Miss 
Mary D Hobbs, all of this cit 
ish inst, Rev Eumund ri ‘Shafter, Rector of 8t 
John's Church, Jamaica Plain, to Miss Mary Ann, 
Gaughier of the late Charles Hazen, Esq, of Boston. 
lu Dorchester, loth inst, Mr Charles Loring to Miss 








The Home Journal contains a sensible let- 
Stevenson's California 
regiment, which is chiefly directed to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘who ought to go to San Francisco ?” 
indus- 
trious and temperate mechanics are the most 


have an nuimpaired constitution, industrious 


do 


labor of every | 








In Soringfield, 1th inst, Mr Asa Farwell, Principal | Brig America, of Rath, Grows, Sagua, 22d ult. At Newport, Wales, °d inst, ship Richmond, Ew-| Codfish % tb fresh 
of the Abbott Female Academy at an over, to Mary} Brig Northaan, of Host Dean, Mobile, 17th ult, | er, for Hoston, about ready, corned 
Aun, daughter of Chester Sexton, of | for Barceloua, put in in distress At Glasgow, 3d inst. ships Mary Ann, Patten, for) Eels ye 
ia Pepperell, tsth twat, t Rowland Bilis, of this} Brig Maria, of Augusta, Robinson, Jacksonville Seton, rewdy; ponies Hheoopnoyg) i 4 Eparrsery each. 
ec ‘ 2s wupus » fo ’ , 
aay Sonth Hadley. aah tt Ne Edwin Dickinson, sc Sk ic yicr<opatate toe: Salmon ¥. tivohed whole 
ofS Ho to Miss Pri R. daughter of the late Rev vw lea Barques Lawrence, Mayo, Baltimore; | Ar at St Jago, 17th ult. brigs Henrico, Sparks, | : 
Josiah Bent, of amber esti, “ie, Philadelphia; brigs Louisa, (Br) Le-| pence; sth, Wm H Spear, Klack, Portland; 1th, | we oie ‘ied’ 
In Portland, Mth echo FB » US Army, to lean, London; Vixen, (Br, Lancaster, Halifax. bargue Callao, Dearborn, Wiscasset, from 2) days kahaliee gg SR 
poully , G, daughter of the late i ‘ol 'G Dearborn, U Sunday, Ang. 19. quarantine; zist, brigs Consuelo. paren: ha, Be | ae keret om fresiy larg 
maica: 23 a Gi . - 
* dy Daothbay, Me. L6th inst, by Rev Mr Gould, Mr Arrived, Ship Columbus, of Newburyport, land via do went_up for quarantine, and 20 days =| “ 
P Francis Wells, of ¢ atubridgeport, Ms, to Miss Isa- | Balch, Cadiz, 13th inst. b de} weds St Jaso Riley, Fortland; brics Exhcol, Smith, | | 
bella, daughter of Benj Reed Be, of ¥ i | tig setae Whitman, of Bath, Thatcher, Phila- | hej, bth, Vandalia ry eo oN a Pa feent | 
yervou Centre, Vt, Me Thomas hy astings to | Gelphr up toon rform gua antine; 1, Min elen, Greg 
'] Miss Harriet P Cheever, both of Boston ory, Salem, via Marblehead | ke 
In Providence, Lith inst, 4r Joh Fish, of Boston, ard, Ae Rperontine.. adhd Poterehetg, Hows r at Cienfuegos with ult. brig Neptune, Basford, | Frah Salmon 'y “th. 
to Mise Martha EB moa, of New Beauford . 7 portland, placed in quarantine of Observation eight COAL AND Woop. 
i a arnea AE on): e arned, of a eiersbwr = Monday, Aug. 20. | days a shay inet R: aid asl; f » do. stiaast White Ash, akw It. +. 
ee ao rst, 7 1 , t Vana, a inet, i « » y sists ” 
hoa 10 Mins Enina Bosworth, ¢ uve Ship Peterhoff, Endicott, Cronstadt, Reve Tene cham, fin Portiund, ar lat, Red As As 


Tw pe Ct, Mth inst, by Rev Vr Bush, Thom 

as Barrows, Jr ew York, to “i elizabeth 
only daughter of Wm oil, Esq, of 

n New York, teth inst, 

Miss Eliza G Villaway, both of Boston. 

At New Lebanon Springs, NY 
8 Hriges, of Pictsteld. ~. to Miss Mary 
Of Lanesboro’, feury 
June A Bell, bak wa Pittsfield: 
of “iddletawn, (1, to Miss Sarah A, daughter of Go 
Ethan Janes, of Pittsfied 

Tu Monticello, Miss 
ditt, of Uns city, to Miss Clara B, daughter of low 
Willinin A Ston , of 


| 


| 





Wr Thomas L Moyner to 


6th inet, Mr Henry 


J Campbell to Miss 
Mr Rovert A Pease, 


i 


“Nd 
July 31, Mr Thomas A Bur- 





DikD. 





In this city, Mth inst, of quic 
beth Ww eldest tuaughter ot W 








of Mr Nathaniel T Davis, 0 
13:h test, Miss Harriet Jae kson, 67, daughter 
late Jouathan Jacksou 


drew T Leman, 46 

Lith ist of consarnption, Mrs Maria Webber, 3 
wie of Mr AD Webber and daughter of Mr Samuel 
Gilberts 9th lost, Mrs Rebecea (Coleridge, 40. 

foth inst, of dysentery, “rs Mary Astiey, 70 

Litt inst, Mrs 1K relict of the lute Mark Smith, 
of Sanbernton, NH, 60 

Js th inst, Mr Isae is Prescott, formerly of Westford, 





W Barin 

In Bast 
wile of 
Palmer 
oi to Bok Boston, 12th inst, Abraham HW Voax, 


Boston, i8th inst, Susan M P Demond, 


13th inst, of cholera, Mr Danie) Plummer, a native 
of Newburyport, 42 
rt bye just, wer He it J How, 5s 
the Lisane mel ge - Shard Boston, th inst, o 
cdok rity Win Myer, 


raisin ot ie Eliza- 
1th uist, Erastus © huinyney, 62; rT annad D, wife 
of the 


1 
i3th inst, of consumpvon, Mrs Olive, wife of An- 


“ith inst, very su ddenly, Mies Harriet Adeline S 
Bazin, 20 years 8 months, second daughter of sir Geo 


tage D Demoud, and daughter of Kzra 


tn Chelsea, 12th inst, Anna Maria, 21, daughter of 


Williara dJotnson Esq 
Ju Chelsea, sth inst. Joseph Marchington, Esr 
formerly ot Halifax, NS. (Halifax papers will ple 


59, 
ase 








copy.) 4 : 
lu Dorchester, t2th inst, of dysentery, Geo Henry, 
only son of Mr Je wseph Mann, 204 mouths 


of Daniel aud Emeline Hayes, aged 2 yea 
saica Plain, sth just. Mri cada bh W Free- 





me "Watertown, 18th inst, Mrs Jemima, widow of 
the late Joshua Cootudge, 

Ji Framingham, 18th test, at the residence of Jo- 
sinh Stedinan, Samuel Bates, of tis ¢ o 

lua Sterling, On Suncay atte muon, Joseph Sewall, 
eldest son ot Sewall Kendall, Esa, of this city, 2k. 
Jnunder 
peguitary, Mire Salty Robin- 





of Sanuel Pood, 
LJthh dest, Mr F re 


g 3th inst, Mr Dana Dowse, 63 
Te Woburn, both inst. Mrs Rebecca Champney, 67, 
widow of the late Benjamin Champuey, Esq, of New 
Ipswich, NH 
fu Woburn, Lith inst, Thomas F Saxton, M_D, 61, 
formerly of Hoston, and a native of Deerfield, Ms. 
nu Westminster, of dysentery, August by Albert | 
C handler, 3 years 6 mp sth, George Whitney, 
Tyears 3 months; Mih, P arker ¢ fe a Vetand 1 yeur 
mnths, children of Levi and Jane da keen 
[Maine and New York papers please copy 
Tu Newburyport. both toast, Mes Dinah L it) e, wife 
of the late Camber Atthe LO) years 
lo Waltha, € aturday mernng, of dysentery, 
Mr Seth Warring 
At Presion th 
Beujaniin Preston, 
lu Sprir sfiela. hth inst, Wr Reuben White, 95, a 
revolutionary pensioner, formerly of Coleraine 
At Forest et loth inet, very suddenty, Mrs {Ju- 
nia Figen? fa 6 Smith, 4', wite of Hon F OJ Smith, 
and daushter of the Jate Dr Levi Bartlett, of Kiugs- 
ton, 2 
8 New York, 13th inst, id cholera, Philetus Fox, | 
ena fermerl of this ¢ 
tn New York, Lith te “ri Rev Austin Dickinson, 48, 
formerly rol Auberst, } 
fu Vienna, NY dd inst, Ebenezer Hills, 2 colored 
man, tie years He was born a slave at Stonington, 
ow mae became free When 25 years of age He served 
thre the Revolutionary war, and was atthe bat- | 
thes o arnt 1 atid Sullwater, ud Was present at 
the surrender ©! 8 urge 
In berroit, Mich, ith, inst, Major Thomas Row- 
land. tn the war of ist2, his heroic gallantry earned 
for him promotion to the rank of Major in the t 
Army. in which capreny he for some tine command 
ed the post at Detroit 
In Milan, Ohio Lith inst, Sarah He Walcott, daugh- 
ter of the late Erastus Watcott, of Wilkinsonville, 
va; 9th, Atua Maria, wife of Willian Meclure, 
sie daughter of trad I ue E Halsey Draper, of South | 
Attleborough, Ms, 
In Toronto, ‘i v, of cholera, Thomas Fay, of Bos- 
ton, 96 
Lost overboard from the ab boom of the ship nr a 
th 





erick Hardwick, 83 












) 










i 
Beverly Farms, ith inst, Mr] 















nh New Orleans, ist inst, 0 apople XY, ‘ir alia | 
flilton, a native of Wiscasset, 7 

At North Fork, Great Ulitte, June M4, Frederick 
Swain Shed, of Congress and California WP Associ- 
ation, sou of Samuel A Shed, Esq, of Roxbury, Ls. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston, ioe the week 

“ ! ng at noon, August 15, Is49, M) 37. Fe 
Americans 76 For go ot children 

a foreigners Ist. Children und: 


Diseases.—Accidental 4, disease 
ease of brain congestion of du kL each, consamption 
14, convulsions 2, cholera LLL, cholera antaine 4, | 
chole orbus, croup Leach, dysenrery 
2, dropsy of brain 3, drownes 











oye 








debility ly 






disease of hip Lexch infantile disexses HAT ri 
st, hemorrhage 2, gangreve, old age | each, par- 
alysis 2, sudden and unknown L, scrofulu 2, teething 
lz, tumor t 





SHIPPING JOURNAL. 


PORT OF BOSTON, 


Thursday, Ang. 16, 


Arrived. Barque Girard, Chase, Philadelphia 
passat riggs. Hallet, Philadelphia 


red. Ship Chicora. Holn, St Petersburg; 
Po a Franch in, Crocker Elsineur and a market; 
Hall, Turks tslands; Caleb Curtis. True, 
Friday, ahaa 17. 
ved. oparaue Jeddo, of Boston, Stewon, N 





5 rig Metellak, of Dreaden, Me, Duell, Gonaives, 
aly 25. 
Brig Sirec. Simpson, St Martins, 25th ult. 
Brig Chas Heath, Lanpher, St Marys, Ga. 
Brig Crocus, Ballard, Wilmington, NC, 
P Brig Clarissa, of Warren, Me, Watts, Wilming- 
On, 
Bch sarah Lewis, W ashburn New Orleans 20th. 
Sch Highlander Sands, Fredericksburg. 


Cleared. Barque Nehemiah Rich, Carlton, N 
Orleans, brig Clement, Gustavus Ryder, ¢ harleston 


Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Arrived. Ship Excelsior, of Boston, Smith, 
afexew 2iet alt 

Ship Astracan, of Boston, Smith, New Orleans 
lath ul 

“hargue Jane Doten, of Bath, Stockbridge, Bonaire, 


Brig Antares of Beverly, Howe, Havana, % 2d inst 
ore Wanderer, of Wath, Mooers, L’Ause de Hain- 


au 
iurig Aonian, of Waldoboro’, Bimmons, Mariel, 





Frances Roby, of Coucord, N H. 


26th ult 


th Dorchester, (itt inst, Vi. ary i ne line, daughter | 


: 


side 21, dis. | 


diarrhea | 


phus fever 5, scarlet do ti, lung do, brain do, typhoid | 


| 
| 


~ | from New Be 


| 


! 


brigs Silenus, Francis D Hardy, Prao l’ cage “ Susan, | 





























oldan, Thomas, Glasgow, 20th ult. 






barqoes W eyhouse 
Kezia, Kendall, Turks Istand., 
































CAREFULLY CORRECTED, WEEKLY.}{ | 
Wednesday, August 22. | 080 @ 090 |i 
narrived. Rr brig Cyrene, Croscup, Wilmot, Boston, Aug. 25. | is 0 o & bf 4 
Brig Tangier, Cousins, Philudelphia Ashes. Pots, 5} @ 6—Penrlx, ti @ 64. | Screwed lin ty WF cargo # ton. io @10% fj 
Colt Rio, *4e— Porto Cabelle St Domin- do do atretail # hundred.....073 @oese | 
prea Rarane “ acram, E Elwell. Vigo; Br * Gowsives, do—Java, S4 @ 9, 6 mos HOPS.—Wuot | 
echs Granville, Greenwood, 3 t Patrick, . . ity aes * cw a } 
Foret, Picwuy barques Bim, Taylor, Philedelunie? Fish. No3 Mackerel, $3 5--No 2, 650-No1,| 'st#ort Mass, 164 44 ee serecesere seve @ TH i 
arene, Bray do. 1200. | Gittins P oo keg ~WHOL nSigSy wie ee H 
— ie vie, -&. on... oe Bit , 
Spol Molanses. Cuba Sour, 18ie—Sagua Muscovade, | Nos, Gurieff........ 82 00 @ +3 00 |! 
Spoken. 3—Remedios, 21, 6 mo | Swds. common, assorte re) iu @ 82.00 {i} 
| r H 
May 4, no lat, &c, but two days’ sail Woof C ape Provi isions. Clear Pork, S14 | ¥ sg lg 1s vi EB coli refined... 100 @ 57 WO ! 
Horn, ship Magtntie, 4, Simmons, from New tedtord | Mess, 11 *yiime +4 tos — Wes ss Heet, | Ea dha ar and bolt 000 @ 49 H 
eb y> for San Francisco; hud lost mizen topmiast in | 14 Pic kled tans Smoked, 9 @ 10 ) ‘i mos Bl English sheet, 4 t vil @ itt | 
ha, mn ignt ons a Ries ad ¥ ward, v4 i—Keg, 74, 4 mos | Russia, ist and2d . coccece --12 @ 18 ij 
Ug Oy tal >, JON OF oI pargue Sophronia, Eimn- s » 
mmerton, frou len for Bow nbay : Sugar. © ube, tee covado, 42 @ 4; cents—PFair aegety, | w.P. iy! Re No. 2 m 90 00 Uk 
ug tL, lat 404, lon 69 22, was sigualived ship Browns, 6h—Ma #, 6 mos, oo 00 HI 
, of and trom Boston, bth, “for wleurta, | 00 00 | 
ont 3 Hat 404, lon 93, Orig Adelphi, Gorham, hence} PLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET, | wo ft 
Aug 6. lat 28, lon 68, brie Bix Brothers, of and from : = 450 | 
Saco, ° 20 anys, fe an Boston, Aug. | 350 1 \ 
No date, lat 3l4, lon 143 40. - barque Ranger, lngra- : 1 do. ordinary 2 | 
ham, from "Portiund for Hay _ Flour. Oswego, Mic} higs i and Ohio, WN @ | Pine, b. sd. 362 HH! 
June o. Jat 72g 8, lon 37 4) “ » barque ln of Or- | 9 628 Common Genes IP ancy, 6W@ ' do 2d quality. 300 if \ 
j le emis, tm salem April 20 for Buenos Ayre 6 2—-Extra, 6 37 @ 6 7 ~C ‘orn ‘Meal, 7D 3H. Olapbosrdia, extr ou | 
t 44, ship Citizen, Howland,» days fin N Grain. Southern Yellow Corn, éSe—White, 65} do cle . 600 it 
Bedtord jor San Francisco, Northern Oats, 49 @ 47—Eustern, 43 @ 44—Northern| , 40 No. 1. 0 00 i 
Aug 13, 14t 37 lou 07, baruue James Smith, of Hal- Rye, ti @ 62 Laths, Pine, 1) inches. 0 00 } 
lowell, hence for Kingston, J i } Spruce Lumber. \ 


General Record. 
Sloop Nathan Nye was in contact, nicht of 8th 
iust, with sch Sailor, of Boston, not J 
Sch talance, ot Marblehead, from ry ort au Prince 
fur Bostoi Ww spoken, ho date, Gay Heau N bao 
ae the master (Eldridge) dead, aud first oficer 








: telegraphic despatch from Philadelphia states, 
that brig Stephen G pass Eastport for Phita- 
delphia. rau ashore, night of Isth, uear Indian Rever, 
and bilged, 


rom 





Whalers. 


Arat New Bedford, Mth, ship Saint Peter, Sim- 
mans, Mauritius. 

Also, ar sarane feos hoserr tap Allen, Indian ce an. 

hd at «to, shi ty Achaitts, Nanbe acific. 

Cc ld loth, de Milo, ~ be tiie, Indian Oc 
Sailed trom Falmouth, Lith, ship 
wrence Pacific Ocean 
led fom Warren, RI, loth, ship Hoogly, Moree, | 

citie Oce 
ie ii Chinese ew aters, May 23, Howard, Bunker,Nan, 
cy, bound to San erancisco 
At Hon olata feb 20, New Envland, Wilcox, NL 
| At do, May 4, Logan, Nickerson, Nts, for Beh- 
' ring’s Straits, rendy for sen, having beeu hove = 
| and copperer Her original officers and crew, e 
| eept the second mate and five senmen, had dese ed. 
At Payus, duly 16, Constiiuts Bunker, Naa, 
AtSyduey, Aprilo, Mechanic, Power, of Newport, 
ye 


t. 
Ny niti, Fe 1, Wm Hamilton, Shockley, N® 
Ate April “4 Ploughboy, NB 
AtRioJ mneiro, Juve Aveline Gibbs, Weeks, 
FH, repaired, and .o sail same day for South Seas. 
At Faicahuano, May 2, Ontario, Nan. 





re om Morris, 
























Fishermen, 


Arat Bucksport, Le th. sachs Hydranger, Grand Bk; 
| Squantum. do; tlow 
rat 


ard, Green Bauk 
Vorwemouth, lth, sch Commonweslth, Nel- 
diiank Ou she experic “la 








heavey gale, laid to for two hours, aud had her decks | PRICE ,* CaTTLe—Extra, 36 0) First | 
a | Qu vabie 5 75—Second, 5 50—Third, 5 00—Fourth, 475. 
at Edgartown, 13th, sch Signal, Brown, Grand | STo ~Two years old, wf ato M4. | Smyrna, anal. 
| esituik: an 6 fhe | Working OXES H unwashed 
Ar aut Hever! ae th, schs Torpedo, Pierce, Grand | Cows anp Catves | Buenne av 
Bank, 32 Oo fi Siuker and Lamps—sl Le +3 00. | anemia 
Arat Duxbury, ivth, sch Balance, Grand Bank, Swive—dic. Rewiil, > tod. Old Hog 4 - 
37.0 fist | i. 4k M FOR Ss AL kK rue Subscriber offer rs 
Pa : row  o' k Au 20. orsaic his Farm, situated in South Ham ton, 
Domestic Port Ne York, * * | N OH, formerly owned and eccupied by Nathan 
ss. At market 20) Best C attle, 4700 Sheep and — ig | b+ paerial Inte deceased. Said Farm contai:s 90 acres 
i Prices. cK TLE—SO IN a 7 oP ¢ excellent Jand, pleasantly situated on the re: 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. BneEP xo Lawns Sheep, $1 25 to 273 @5. 50.— | leading trom Amesbury Mills to Exeter.  eBnidd one 
New Orleanms—Ar 71h. Pear. | Lambs, $1 is equally divided into Tillage, Mowing, Vast 


perene Kelper, 
son. hence; brig Irving, Cheever, do. 
Ar ytty barque Jone, hence 
ti port, th, brigs 
e hoi aston 5 
mouth; Catharine Rog 
Ar (ath, brig t 
“ ashing 
| Cousins, Bos 
Richmond Ar 12th, brig Palm, Hall, Boston. 
Neoriolk Ar lith, sch LO of OF, Hill, Thou 
arto 
Fr redericksburg Ar prev to 13th, brig Thos 


St George, Hy- 

Gena, Lennox, for 

slair, for Boston, 
r poston 


m, N@,-Ar Lith, sch Melville, 















| F Kuox, Helcher, Gustun 
Philadcipi ri3th, brig Merrimac, fangs, 
hence; schs ig, hence; Hornet, 
2sth, Frome ah ‘Ci Nic ketson, and F: 


Slade, tiowes, her 
Alba my—Ar wih, schs Perine, Danl Webster, 
Stranger, and Planter, Bosco 
ow Havem Ari, brig Emeline, Clifford, 







Ss iae—Ar Sth, sch Donworth, hence. 
A 


rlith, brig Tyrone, toston, 
Port ar wth, sets Citizen, Hale, Boston; 
Bahama, W all, Eastport, for Newport, RI. 
Foreign Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC, 


sch Jue Allyne, Brownell, 
. Feb lz, ar duce for Sian Fria 
anchors Chains and balwarks in 
tarqgue Ann, Cobb, from Brie 
we re ported sailed June 23, ar 


At Valp soy pai Eg 29 


cisco The J ‘ "ioat 
rs ‘ats ot mig Ape 

RI, Feb bs, 
un ¢ U7, for San F 








AtUailao, June 2d, “Darque Drummond, Pierce, 
| hence, Feb 4 I 
At Miragoane, abt 20th ult. brigs Vulture, Roger, 


hence just ars Hallowell, Hunt, tor Providence 
Ist inst. barque Thos Daliet, Dill, 





from Philadel, hia 
AtPort au Prince, abt 24th ult. 
Balle fn and for Boston, soon 
At Calc uita, dune 1s Win daor Fay, Brewer, for 
Boston, abt 3) days: Geo Hallet, Sears, for do dor o 
” sunbl veh peters: fur do lo; Olomoce, crown for do 


brigs Geo Otis, 





+ El rwick, Pte son, fordo, Ships 
an tahoe rowel I, for Boston went to sea hom Hind 
gor, 3d. Ship Lowell, for do went lo sen Lath 

vt Malta Zith alt barques Lonia King, hence June 


1S, ur night.ot zd, tor Simyrea 3 ord days; Manches- 
ter, Watson, for do few days : 
At Palermo, zistult. ship Mattakeeset, Peterson, 


foston same evening, barques 





from Trapani for 
Stamboel, Kingman, tor do lig . i 
st Arch el Lath ult. brig Cyclops, Colheon, for 





Boston, lo days 

At Cronstait, yh ult 
diag. to lead for Boston; 
abt ready 

At Rotterdam, ler inst 


bargues Georgian, Lindsey, 
Amazon, Thompson, for do 
t 


barque Eureka, Ryder, for 
astie, 2d inst. Ships Thorusike, © -_ » for 
; Hrandy wine, "erryinnh, ter do 


Boston ¢ 
Bosto Babson, 





At Lon nden, 3d inst, ship Vereia, ‘Idg 
barques Cochitunte Berry, do do 

ats t Helena, July 1. Josephine, Hedges SH; Pho- 
cion, NN orth, of and tor Ne Cot 
fin Arthur, Nan; Maria, Coffi anzibar, of 





" d 
and fur New Bedford; Nimrod, Hunting, Sit. 


or feared, Ship Minsirel, Bassett, Kast Indies; | No Aim vesselat st Thomas abt oth ins 
baraues im Joneph « heever, Kio Janeiro; Zin- Miragome, Hayti, sist ult, brigs “Htattowett, | Soon tag 2 = 
sar as, I Benoni brig Commagquid, Jen- | Hunt, of aud for Bristol, RE 2days; Vulture, Rogers, specu 
kin Mala nud Siigrun fin and for Boston, dise | RIND: " 
« At Port au Prince. 27th ult, brig a Cee Ou is, Ruiley, Grindstones, 2,000 thar. 
Tuesday, Aug, 21. for Boston next dey; seh vido HIDES 
Arrived, B: rane Empire, of Portland, Chand- At Cienfuegos, ist alt { baraue Rs Aviles; Jordan, | Caleutta Cow, green ! 
ler, sewport, W, Lith for Portland, 3 or 4 da nin 
Breech Mary Jane, Ff eet: Pictou, 2th inst. is te noe Ayre 
Cleared. Shi ys Bazar, OW Lovet, River ot aiiavtin tate? a enn pets j Rie Grane 
peeared. Ships Bazar, O W Lovet, River of} = =REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. West fl 


, John © Carter, River ot Plate; 


Poris- | 





| Pork, whole hog 
‘¥ 



























































brig hi tthe t & am- | 


| 


t Maranham, th ult 
e.) from aud for Salen, few day 





Charcoal ket 
Eastern Wood, his ¥ cord 
























jean, ib 
Siaughitered, ¥ 






us 
04 


















































































































































Hemlock do.. 
Sugar Box Shike 
Ton Timber, W. P.. 
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New York, Aug. 
and Mixed 
) 






Common State 
5 

























Good Michigan do ordinary. 
; see, 5 56} @ 5 6} Extra Genes 
Rye Flour, 3 25 @ 3 314-—Corn Meal, 3 
) L 1 
Grat Northern Rye, 60 @ 624—Flat Yellow : i{) 
Cort 4e--Round, 63 64 ‘ Philadelphia, cit 
epg “de | 





| 
| Baltimore... 


c ATTL BE ‘AND MEAT MARKET, 





SE 
Hemp seed per bush. 
Cunary 
Clover, Northern, th. 
Southern, do da. 
White Dutch, do do. . 
Lucerne, ¢ 2 th 


Red Top, Bal stile Hi oy 


seed, 











| 
| 


| | Southern, do do. 
(Reported tor the Boston Cultivator.) ~~ nant ne 4s, do to. 

a : i inter WO.se ° 
{| Thereare now two markets per week, viz: on) Pow! Meadow........ 





} Monday ane Th 
| 


irsday, some dealers stil! preferring 
eames, 
the old arrangement. 
Brighton, Monday, August 20, 

At marke t, 70 Beef Cattle—Ls) Sheep and Lambs, 

PRICES, Heer Carte — Extra OU — First } 
Quality, 5 75 cond, 50 
SHEEP—$i 2—1 5u—2 W—2 


| 


American ¥ 100 ths. + 
Rough 





VOOL ~WHot rea. 
Prine Saxony pag washed, # Ib 
Pwr Full Blood...... 
Brighton, Tharsday, August 23, 
At market, 900 Beef Cattle —L000 Stores—LI pairs | 
| Working, Oxen--3) Cows and Calves—450 Sheep 
and Lamhs—Lis0 Swine 


Common, 
| Lambs superfin 
| 



























: . aot esate ie ant qu ood to support Leces- 

= | ry fires ee od On hard mosily engratied 

PANEULL HALL—PROVISION MARKET. | fruit a es heireat hid The bui Hush Gonmea ofa 

. | wo story dwelling house, 26 by 36 feet bh as 

cy Or Faneuil Hall proviston markets are care-| gu feet and out buildings suflicient for the tee of the 

| fully corrected weekly by the gentlemen Whose names firm, allin good repsir He will sell the buildings 

are attached to each. They are men who wellunder- | 0d @ part ot the Innd if it, may better suit purehas- 

| stand, at all times the state of the market, (having | nn tl nc will be made easy, and liberal time 

ong been in it,) and our readers ean rely upon their For further particulars enc 
correctness, | 

Corrected . Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 


| 
! 
| 
| 











naire of the eubsoriber, 
Ost Ei To MERI WRI. 
s 

South Hampton, August 25, 149. 


| 
| 


residing near the Meeting He 
dt 





WHOLESALE. 























Mutton, Ist quality. @ 012 ARM R SALE, The sob a offer 

, “ @ 08 , far sale rin in ‘i 4psom, well known as the 

it Lamb, ¥ tb. (s @ V4 Cilley Place, lyiig gm the Turnpike road, and near 

eal, tb... 903 @ 0 U9 the centre of the OW), and close to the line of the 

r igs, rousters exch. 1W @ 122. contemplated Rall id from Hooksett to Pittafle! =. 
| Chickens, # pair. 075 @ Lo) Thehome place contains upwards of > 

| Turkeys, apiece... 160 @ 120) large proportion of which is mowing snd ‘tilinges ine 

Mongrel Geese ® pie 29 @ 150 boildings are two good dwelling-heuses, two barns 

Pigeous, # dozen........ . @ 12) with sheds, and all other out-buildings suitable for 

Corrected by EB. & J i. Sumner, No. 37 & 39 (wo fauilies. Also a large pasture, abont two miles 

| Beet, fresh, & th. om 14| from the home plice. containing about 90 acres, well 

¥ barrel, Mess 5 uw hk uae lying by the side of Odiorne’s pond, so 

Na 00 pee my. in wo and timber lot containing 

OO eres about one and a half miles from the 

og) home plac dd very handy to Long Faljs Saw Mill 

Corned beef, ¥ u9 They also offer the crops now growin: €, and the hay 

Oo in the barns, being sufficient to winter 50 head of ¢ at- 





Corrected by David Putsi fer & Ce 
10 ° 

































tle; the greater part cut on the home place the pres- 
entseason. If not disposed of ut private sale the 
present season, it will he offered at public auction 
the 2th day of February, box 








el, Boston ex 


Western extre¢ lear... 












om Conc ditions of sale, I 

Wiese tte Fock vill re Whole or such parts as may be agreed upon, i 

Mag eae ool will be libera W.P-CILLE itl 
m, Aug. 18, 1648 3m J 





estern, # keg. 
7 


FALI 
oa 





i ASS EF D, it 
Corrected by Henry See prime lot of Nor! thern Herd 





Clover, and Fowl Meadow Grass Se 








Butter, lamp, ¥ fb : in ) at {ang 1s) D PROU 1 Y «& 
is puttin 
c heexe, ‘~ wr, 008 N Ww TU RNIP SEED. A prime lot of 
four meal. 0 6 new White Flat Turnip Seed, of the growth of 
Eges ¥ doz.... Ol) 


1bd¥, Just received, and for sale 

| D. PROUTY & CO. 
L2. WOOLED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

' 4 Me subscriber 
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Apples & barrel, new. ou has from thirty to forty yearhog 
Cranberries # bushel. 0(09| Bucks, of the celebrated New Oxfordshire breed, 
Seans % bush. small v 175 Which he will sell at any Gime when called for,having 
ee whit "5 4 { another snuunl sale by auction. 
Votatoes, Sweets . 000 *h has been bred with the grentest 
cCurrots # bunch. ..... Cog. Care trom a6 of the best sheep ever imported into 
Ww Live Mat elaine ¥ bun Ow this country, is 80 Well known a8 not to need further 
Sanash # th marre ooo) description than to s.y, they continue to yield Ueir 
Cucumbers, each... oco| very heavy fleeces. trom nine to fourteen pounds,and 
Inious w bust 209) When fully ft, will weigh upwards of three hundred 
Onions, new. # banch % Qup |) pewnds Gentlemen are invited tocall and see for 
Hones in comb : 0 fan. themselves, or communicate by mail, Address ; 
Oranges # bux....... ’ om fe ad LAY TON REYROLD, 
String Beaus, W peck.» 025 @ 00 July 2t—Lw elaware ¥, Delaware. 
Vena ¥ bushel. .:.. eo eS a RMERS “AND MARNE SAR= 
4 4 "3 K AR ERS, cet sour MANURE at Nos. 
@ 30 a ay rth Market serect Bab re ih cent per 
Pears, P @ 3 « pat bythe barrel PROUTY & CO, Boston, 
Potatoes, y st mebet ae @? are agents for the or | cae and genuine VRE- 











ARED GUANO, manufactured by Kentish & ¢ ny 
A yo k Slip, New York. and see certificates, 
dune 2—tf 


FISH MARKET RETAIL : | 
Corrected py Holbrook & Newcomb, No. L4. 
Bass ¥ ib @ 



































































ING MEN’S DEPARTMENT. | 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
To Young Men. | 
Those who peruse the Cultivator, will not} 
fail to find something addressed to young men, 
by way of caution or advice; yet it were hard- | 
ly possible, that foo much canever be said to) 
warn them of the shoals and quicksands on | 
which so many have wrecked their all of pres } 
ent or future happiness. I was, indeed, 
struck with the remarks contained in it | 
few weeks since, of John Leslie. ‘Can it be | 
that one, natnrally so noble, could find com 
panionship with one so vile, and be led at} 
his pleasure?’ Ah, the words of Holy | 
Writ sound in my ears, saying, that “Satan | 
can transform himself into an Angel of 
Light,” and thus can lead the inexperien ed | 
y so amiable has fallen, 





astray. If one naturally 
are not all in danger; and can there he too 
much advice given to those, who have but just | 
left the parental fireside, to go forth into the 
world, amongst strangers, to seek for them 
selves a reputation? Do think, | 
young man, of the responsibility resting up 





you ever 
on you; that every talent committed to your | 
care will at last be called for; that you are ac 
you 


in your 


knowledge 
it 
? If your education is defi 


countable, not only for what 


possess, but, for what have 


you 
power to obtain 
cient, it is for you to educate yourself; for it 
is the self-educated man that can rise to the 
greatest eminence in life. The noblest powers 


given to man, are those which lead to action. 
Should you not, then, early cultivate them; | 
lest sloth creep in ere you are aware, and de- | 
? For to ex 
pect that a young man will become wise, vir 


stroy all these nobler powers 


tuous, or happy, by mere accident, or without | 
specific exertions directed to theseends, isto) 
expect that this world’s history is to he re- | 
versed, and that its future, will give the lie | 

Vice,” says Seneca, ‘ we | 





to all its past. 
can learn ourselves, but virtue and wisdom | 
require a tutor.” 

You have now arrived atan age when you } 
will soon be called upon the stage of action, | 
to fill the places which your fathers have o¢ 
cupied; and how shall 
filled? We cannot rend the veil from futurity | 
to see, but this we know, that it will depend | 
for it is | 


now that you are forming your characters for 


those places be | 


entirely upon your deportment now 
life, and into your hands is soon to be en- | 
trusted the government of this nation, Is | 
there not necessity for action, that you may | 


Pilgrim sires, | 


not disgrace the name of our 
who planted themselves upon these “Wild | 
New England Shores,” and laid the founda 

tion of this great and happy people?) Time | 
alone can determine, whether you will prove 
like the Corinthian marble, firm supporters of j 
our free institutions, or like the softened gran 
ite. “Nothing is now needed to make our | 
heritage as blessed in reality as in promise, 

but refined habits, stern principles of virtue 


lightened appreciation of their responsibilities 
and powers,” It matiers not, whether you 
have come from the abodes of poverty or from | 
the mansion of the aristocrat; the same way | 
is open before you. You may rise by your | 
own exertions to the height of honor, or by 
sink Should you 
not, then, be doubly cautious of the choice of 
your companions, at such an eventful period? 
It is an old adage, that our habits are dissim- 
ilated to those of our companions, Should | 
you ask, whom shall we choose, seeing the 
world is so full of deceit? I answer, be not} 
alraid of him who remembers the ‘ Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” and who would shudder 
to hear the name of God profaned by “dust and 
Whenever you find such an one, be 
he learned or ignorant, take him for a friend, 
for he will do thee good. You cannot but see, 
indeed, danger of the bright 
man being blasted, 


! 
onthe part of our young men, and an en- | 
| 


listlessness, to disgrace. 


ashes.” 


that there is, 
hopes of many a young 
unless they are built upon the ‘ Rock of 
Ages;” once firmly there, and the ‘arch de 
ceiver” himself cannot ‘ m or make 
him afraid.” And is ther le hio guide 
left in so fair a world as to ep thee 
uncontaminated?) Ah ere is a book 
which, if faithfully studf@d,;can make thee 
all that thou couldst wish t become. It was 
dictated by the “Holy of holies,” and its 
writers were those who had companionship 
with his Son Jesus. It is the Bible, young} 
man, that can alone keep thy heart pure, and } 
help thee to walk in ‘the straight and nar- 
row way;” for 'tis truly said to be a window 
through which we are allowed to look into 
eternity; and 












*Tis worth all else to mortals given; 
For what are all joys of earth, 
Compared to} oft Heaven ? 





Take, then, young man, this book for your 
guide, whatever be your station in life. If 
you are seeking to ascend the hill of Science, 
and enter the garden of Literature, itis the 
key which can unlock the golden gates, and 
help you to pluck the choicest flowers con- 
tained therein. Let but the Bible be your 
chart, and Christ your pilot, and you need 
never fear but that the little boat, which you 
have now launched upon the ocean of life, may 
be safely borne over its troubled waters.— 
Storms must necessarily arise—but the talis- 
manic sound of /fis voice, who spake peace 
to the stormy sea, can charm the angry waves, 





and lull them to repose;—and thou shalt be 
gathered at last, asa ‘‘shock of corn fully | 
ripe . 

Mr. Editor :—Yoyr invitation to the ladies 
for contributions has drawn forth this article, 


and I rely upon your judgment whether it 
shall be inserted or not. | am aware that 
I am out of the department which you have 
assigned to us, and the only apology I have 
to offer is, that that there are those near, and 
dear, who have recently gone forth from the 
parental roof to seek a home among strangers; 
and knowing that the ‘ Cultivator” would 
be hailed by them as an old acquaintance, | 
hoped my humble offering might draw forth 
thoughts from abler minds, and that they 
might he benefited thereby. ELLA. 
Hardwick, July 7th. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
LIFE: 
From Lectures on Physiology, by H. Bono 
F MD. 

The science of life, the study of those 
laws which constitute the government of our 
mora! and physical economy, forms the high- 
order of intellectual labor. A subject 
whose height and depth surpasses human 
knowledge; veiled in mysteries that bafile al] 


est 


conjecture, and comprehending in its nature 
elements which defy the subtlest power of 


analysis, may we lif 





irbish a theme for philo- 


sophical inquiry, which, for variety and rich- | 


ness of material can scarcely be equalled by | 


any other question of scientific interest in the 
It has been 


to com 


the study of man- | 
kind prehend himself,— | 
Know thyself with the Greeks, the 
key that should unlock all the treasures of 
earthly wisdom. It proceeded from the lips 
of their sages as a precept and guide in the 


literary world 


Inevery ¢ 






was, 


search after happiness, and the refined Athe- } 
nian walked at eve among the classsic 
and interrogated Nature concerning Lite. Hi 
limited to 


groves 


s 
investigations were, however, a 


particular sphere, and bore the stamp of a 
mind essentially metaphysical in its charac 
ter. The cultivation of the arts, and the! 
practice of those refinements which were the | 
birthright of the polished Greek, conspired to 
render a more material method of inquiry 
All that was 
and sensual yielded to the pure and lofty. 
Mind commenced with the Infinite; the body 
was a temple for the Spirit, and of its struc 


} 


gross and distasteful. 


ture the disciple of E-culapius comprehended 
but lite 
philoso 


Medical science was a system of | 


, and its votaries, while studying 





the problem of life, east off the physical and 


soured to the sublimer regions of the spirit-| 





ual! 

Unaided by those anatomical details which 
ata tater period shed new light upon the hu- | 
man organization, the ancients pursued the 
fleeting spirit into an unknown world, and 
would have wrested the mystery of its being 
from the bosom of the Infinite. Some there 
were, who with a sort of sublime impudence | 
placed the soul upon a material throne and 
caused all vital action to be referred to a lo- 
cality in the brain. Bat of the 
* Pineal gland” has passed away. Hippocra 
tes hazarded a more valgar notion, and trans 
ferred the source of life to the diaphragm. 


the doctrine 


Hence we have the misnomer “ Phrenitis.” | 
According to his theory, the mind, roused by 
the morhid action in the brain, occasioned 
pain in the precordial region, which was 





seized upon as diagnostic both of the disease | 
and of the soul’s whereabouts. These and all | 
similar pretensions upon this thing of life 
have heen swept before the progress of sci- 
ence, The veil which shuts us in with the 
present, though stillunrent by the struggles 
of the restless mind, ever and anon trembles 
and heaves through all its dark slomberous 
folds, as if about to rise and disclose to the 
wondering eye all the heights and depths of 
knowledge, 

Truth, in every department of science is 
rapidly superceeding error, Things which 
puzzled the brain of the olden philosophers 
are now comprehended by the student. The 
study of the human organization, no longer 
the province of the mere theorist, offers no 
embarrassment to him who investigates its 
laws, and analyzes its structure under the 
guidance of superior intelligence, and sup- 
ported by the authority of successful experi 
ment. 

The practical physician and chemist is per- 
mitted to enter the innermost sanctuary of this 
temple of the body. The functions essential 
toa condition of vitality have been demon- 
strated by the anatomist. Physiology applies 
her laws to the dissected frame, and we see 
how the life force operates in the production 
of a structure so complicated—in the evolu- 
tion of a simple ‘‘cytoblast,” as well as in the 
perfection of the more highly organized tis- 
The Grecian philosophers pursued an 
essence which he deified, Poetry flung her 
charms upon the sacred shrine. Virtue, stern 
and inflexible, became a passion with the pale 
scholar and blooming maiden. The flesh was 
rendered subordinate to the spirit, and life in 
ail its refinements, avocations and high des- 
tiny became an oblation to the immortal Na- 
ture enveloped in clay. 

Possessing a character so pure, chaste and 
lofty, the Greek revolted from all familiarity 
with anatomical pursuits. The sanctity of 
the dead forbade the approach of the ‘“‘Demon- 


sue. 


strator” of modern times, and his instruments 
Legal enactinents 
lent a yet more cogent influence toa popular 


were unhallowed things. 


| the faculties of the mind, 





earthly | 
| 











superstition, and all investigations upon the 


Had there ex- 
isted no such restriction, the tendency of the | 
age, and the refined taste of both master and | 
disciple would have rendered repugnant such 

a method of inquiry. | 
Life was to them something ethereal—ever | 


dead body were prohibited. 





eluding the senses and baffling the profound- 
est suggestions which sprang from their cold 
but beautiful philosophy. Weare not, in a 
more enlightened age, led astray from the 
truths of Medical science by mere sophistry. 
The speculations of the philosopher have been 
reduced to laws easy of comprehension. The 
scholar has become the anatomist and physi- 
cian. He penetrates beneath the surface of 
things, and aided by the revelations of the 
knife, the findings of pathology, and the gui 
dance of an enlightened reason, arrives at the 
very fountain head of medical science, 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
What is Phrenology! 

Mr. Editor :—In the Cultivator for August 
11, [noticed an article upon the subject of 
Phrenology, over the signature of Dr. Sangre- 
di. The first and last sentences of that arti- 
cle were, ‘* What is Phrenology?” Now, 
supposing that your time can be more profita- 
bly employed than in answering the queries of 
the Doctor, | volunteer a few leisure moments 
to their consideration, 

The writer supposes, that the ‘ fundamen- 
tal proposition of Phrenology is, that there 


| are separate organs in the brain for each of 


This is admitted | 
as one of the fundamental principles, though | 
not the first inthe order of reasoning. Let 
us state the most important of them, as brief- 
ly as possible. 
which, being proved, demonstrate the truth of 
of Phrenology. 

1. The brain is the organ of the mind. The 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
rendered this proposition evident to many a 
doubting philosopher, Previous to their re- 
searches, some of the most eminent metaphy- 
sicians had never been convinced of its truth; 
but now, itis admitted as one of the almost 
self-evident facts; and therefore, 1t is unnec- 
essary to dwell further upon it, more than to 
mention that it is the corner-stone of a logical 
argument in proof of Phrenology. 

2. The mind consists of a variety of pri- 
mary faculties, and each acts through an ap- 
propriate portion of the brain. This proposi- 
tion is not so evident as the first, and the 
proper discussion of it requires more time 
and space than we have to spare, It may be 
sufficient for our present: purposes to remark, 
that the first clause is a conceded fact;— 
but the last clause is doubted, by those who 
disbelieve in Phrenology. Yet, strange to 
tell! nine-tenths of those very doubters will 
acknowledge that they believe, the frontal 
portion of the brain is the seat of the intellec- 
tual faculties. It seems to me, he who de- 
nies that the brain is composed of a congeries 
ot organs, is inan awkward dilemma, when 
he admits that any one portion of the brain is 
the appropriate organ of a particular faculty 
of the mind. Is it more irrational to suppose 
that a/l the faculties of the mind have corres- 
ponding organs in the brain, than to believe 
that any one faculty has its particular organ? 

3. Other things being equal, size is an in- 
dex of power. Evidence in proof of this prop- 
ositionfis so extensively exposed to cur obser- 
vation in every department of nature and art, 
that it seems useless to argue the fact, before 
it is questioned. Now it seems to me, that 
these three propositions, considered in con- 
nection with the fact, that the outer surface 
of the skull is nearly parallel with the surface 
of the brain, are enough to define what Phre- 
nology is. Phrenology is a science that treats 
of the philosophy of the mind, founded upon 
the physiology of the brain. This definition, 
given by one of the greatest Phrenologists that 
ever lived, seems to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive and extensive to shield trom derision 
any writer who should be so ‘‘ immodest” as 
to speak of this science in connection with the 
** Millenium!” The good nature of the wri- 
ter of the article above referred to, seems to 
be very much disturbed, because he has dis- 
covered that somebody in New York has spo- 
ken of Phrenology, as destined to be the ‘very 
usher of the Millenium!’ How wicked! [ 
have never read the article that he has been 
so fortunate as to find in a late number of the 
Phrenological Journal ; it may be there, and 
it may be a rational production ; but it seems 
very unfair to pass judgment upon its merits, 
before perusing its arguments. It seems still 
more unfair, for the Dr. to allude to it in the 
unkind and sarcastic manner which he does, 
without speaking of a single argument used ! 
May lL never be so unmindful of my obliga- 
tions to candor, truth, and justice, as to speak 
deriding!y of another's position, without at- 
tempting to refute, or even to mention the 
reasons given forthe position taken. And 
may I take the liberty respectfully to request 
of the Doctor that when he writes another 
essay upon Phrenology, he will define his po- 
sition—state some fact—make some argu- 
ment ; for it is really annoying to be obliged 
to overhaul aton of tare to find a grain of 
wheat—a heap of irreverent ridicule, and 
classical (7) pedantry, to find a single idea 
worthy of serious consideration ! 


DAVID R. HUNT. 
Lynn, Aug. 13, 1849. 


I mean those propositions 


investigations of 


Since 1789, all the revolutions in France 
have taken place under Pepes of the names of 
Pius. Louis XVI was dethroned under Pius 
VI; the Directory was overturned under Pius 
Vi; Napoleon fell under Pius VII; Charles 
X under Pius VIII; and Louis Phillippe un- 
der Pius IX. 














For the Boston Cultivator. 
Secret Societies. 

Mr. Editor :—I am much pleased with the | 
frank and courteous manner in which so many | 
of your readers have responded to my commu- 
nication on this subject; and although I make | 
ho pretensions to the art of ‘‘ Revelation” I! 
will endeavor, in my ‘plain, unvarnisted” | 
way, to answer some of their objections to, 
the system, and, in so doing, may, perhaps, | 
adduce some additional arguments in its fa- 
vor. 

First comes Leoline. He represents the 
system as ‘‘ aiming at perfection in its pecu- 
liar province, admitting none to its fellowship 
who are not perfect in action in their particu- 
lar sphere of morality and charity.” The 
first part of the charge I admit to be strictly 
true; and indeed [should value any moral re- 
form society but very little, which did not aim 
at the perfection of its principles, particularly 
if total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
formed one of its most prominent features,— 
The second, as I view it, is really no objec- 
tion; for if we examine, we shall tind that all 
associations, whether of a moral or religious 
nature, operate upon precisely the same_prin- 
ciple. For instance, the Christian church is 
an association, composed of individuals uni- 
ted together under certain rules and regula- 
tions, for the purpose of advancing their own | 
spiritual interests and those of their fellow | 
men. They admit none to their fellowship | 
who have not given evidence of previous re. | 
generation; butdoes this prove that they ex- 
ert no influence over those who are without 
the pale of the church? Certainly not. On 
tke other hand; they exert a more powerful | 
influence, from the very fact, that they thus/ 
separate themselves from the world. The so- 
cieties in question ect upon the same princi- 
ple; and although the intemperate and 
immoral are allowed no place in their ranks, | 
they have one in their sympathies, and an in- 
fluence is exerted to bring about their reforma- | 
tion, which is no sooner commenced than the 
hand of fellowship is extended, and the ‘‘re- 
straining influence’ is thrown around the 
once fallen and degraded, but now rescued 
brother. Thus a man may to-day be wallow- 
ing in the filth of the gutter,, and to-morrow, 
through the exertion of a ‘‘ Son of Temper- 
ance,” be induced to send in his name for 
admission to the Order. And here I would 
say, in reply to Uncle Zach's objection, that, 
as | understand it, the system imposes no 
limits to the benevolence of its members; they 
are just as free to extend their acts of charity 
as the Good Samaritan himself; and I think 
I venture nothing in saying, that no associa- 
tion is made up of ‘kinder hearts or more in- 
telligent heads,” or are more willing to be- 
stow their beneficence universally than these, 
This they have proved, by voluntarily placing 
themselves under pecuniary obligations to as- 
sist a portion, if need be, while at the same 
time, no limits to their moral obligation are 
either expressed or implied. 1 like Uncle 
Zack's manner and spirit; but, by the way, I 
rather question his authority for the idea; that 
the wine in question was administered inter- 
nally instead of being applied to the wounds 
as it reads. But to the subject. Leoline 
knows not the foundation of any kindred sys- 
tem which could permanently benefit society ! 
Why I had imagined that total abstinence 
from all that intoxicates, with love, Purity and 
Fidelity, were sufficient to form a foundation 
upon which the whole race of man could meet, 
and unite in one common brotherhood ; and if, 
as he asserts, and I readily admit, the system 
having such a foundation aims at the perfec- 
tion of its principles, [ see no reason why it 
may not prove a permanent benefit to society. 
But, says he, the little leaven, (which, by the 
way, they all admit is a great purifier at the 
first,) like masonry, works its own transform- 
ation to a great corrupter of the hearts of men. 
But will your friend be so kind as to give us 
the proof of the fact,or the truth of this asser- 
tion? In this respect, I think the opponents 
of the system have utterly failed to point out 
and prove any present evils arising from it; 
but with a distrustful eye, they look away 
into the dim, shadowy future, and behold the 
gallant barque, new floating in its pure chan- 
nel, and freighted with a happy and joyous 
crew, turning aside to float upon the sea of 
cold, dark and corrupted waters, from which a 
deadly miasm arises, causing a gradual but 
sure decay. Why? Because, forsooth, they 
have adopted a mystical operation, in order to 
prevent imposition, and enable them to dis- 
tinguish that portion, to whom they are under 
pecuniary obligation ; while, as I have before 
stated, they are as prompt to recognize the 
‘universal sign” as any other class, As to 
the social benefits conferred by the system [ 
claim, experience and observation have al- 
ways shown, that that which throws a people 
often together for the promotion of a good 
cause, also improves their own social condi- 
tion. Inclosing, I respectfully ask the oppo- 
sers of the system, to point out and specify 
the evils resulting from it, at its present stage 
of existence. When they have done this sat- 
isfactorily, I will yield the point. 

H. K. N. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Seeret Societies. 

Mr. Editor :—Having noticed in your val- 
uable paper, several articles upon the subject 
of secret associations, 1 would, with your per- 
mission, offer a few remarks on their benefit 
and utility, To the question, ‘Are Secret 
Societies beneficial? 1 answer, only so far as 























































their influence serves to do good. They may 
be beneficial in a great many instances, un- 
doubtedly, where there is an active part taken 
to promote good order and friendship among 
mankind, but why, I ask, is secresy enjoined, 
to make a society or any other object benefi- 
cial? This is a question which I think can 
be answered only by those who are members 
of such societigs. Itis true, many have re- 
garded them with unbounded approbation, 
while others have treated them with contempt 
and dislike, regarding such societies as inju- 
tious to the public good, Now I will admit, 
that the cause of Temperance, aided by vig- 
orous and effective men, has done much to re- 
claim the inebriate, restore the vicious and re- 
lieve the distressed, on the part of those 
whose object is to promote good morals in the 
community. Societies have been formed, de- 
signated by the name of Temperance socie- 
ties, whose object is, to gather many under 
its influence, to become members of one com- 
mon family; all this has been done openly, 
and avowedly in the presence of all classes, 
old or young; but secret societies, as | under- 
stand the term, are intended only for those 
who, by paying acertain fee, are to become 
members for life, and are to act and abide by 
all rules and regulations which they may 
adopt, and each member is to receive incase 
of pecuniary embarrassment @ certain eom- 
pensation therefrom. Now I will admiteth 
is right, and implies to the injunction 
unto others as we would wish them to do un® 
to us, but cannot this be done without the aid 
of secret combination? Does there not hang 
about it some mystery which greatly deterior- 
ates its utility to become a mighty instrument 
to do good?) The remark of your correspon- 
dent H. K. N. that he thinks they have been, 
and will be productive of great good, 1 admit 
is true in some measure, but why, I ask, can- 
notit be the means of greater good, by mak- 
ing its principles known, that ‘‘ whoso read- 
eth may understand” the why and wherefore 
of such mystery, connected with an object 
whose aim is benevolent ? 


R. E 
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All papers out of New England, which are off from 
our regular routes, will be discontinued at the expi- 
ration of the time paid for. None others, in or out 
of New England, will be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, or at any other time, un- 
less expressly so orderea 

Ur Any person who should offer the Caltivator at 
aless sui than two dollarsa year, may be considered 
animposter. And should any person atttempt to 
vary from this rule, we wish the subscribers to im- 
Inedintely report the case to the publication office, 
and request their paper discontinued, unless they are 
willing to receive it at two dollars per year. 

Wede not allow our agents to operate for other 
publications or works ofany kind; should they do so 
we wish to be imanediately informed of it. 

As many people find it very difficult to stop their 
papers when they desire, we wish it cay ce | under- 
stood that the Cultivator will be discontinued when- 
eversuch an order is properly given. Thereisagreat 
lack on the partofsubscribers, which causes the most 
of the ditficulty in not properly ordering their papers 
discontinued, and in many cases giving no order at 
all. Some will say to the Post Master that he believes 
he shal] not take it any longer; another will seud back 
a paper with the word discontinued, written upon 
it; another wil] say nothing, but cease going to the 
Post Office for his paper, and thos they will accumu- 
late oflentimes in great numbers, the Post Master not 
knowing whether he intends to come for them or not. 
These are the creat causes from which almost all the 
difficulty and trouble arise. Returuing a paper with 
the word discontinued written upon it, in most Cases, 
amounts to just nothing at all: we oftentimes 
(amongst such an extraordinary large list as we have,) 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name and unless the town is written upon it, and 
plainly, which seldom is, we know not which name 
to apply itto. We could write a column upon such 
diiliculties but we trust the above willsuflice. Now 
we will point out a way and the only way by which 
& man can order, or discontinue & paper without any 
difficulty, and save himself and others much perpiex- 

If he owes for his paper, hand what is due to the 
Yost Master and request him to send it,and order the 

paper stopped. If youdo not wish to send through 
tim, Write a letter yourself, enclose the money, (al- 
ways say how much you enclose,) and say stop the 
pavers pay the postage on your letter,drop it into the 
ost Ollice, or send it by any other safe conveyance 
that you are willing to trust it with. Such plain, 
straight-forward directions as these always get at- 
tended to, and no perplexities arse. 
oney remitted by muil, for payment of the Culti- 
vator, is equally at the risk of the subscriber and 
publisher 

/e wish every subscriber to understand that we 
are just as ready aud willing to discontinue hisipaper, 
as to send him one, if that is his real desire. 

We wish subscribers to forward an neg to the 
oflice when due, and not wait for a collector to call, 
It is quite uncertain whether the person who canvas 
ses 4 section at one time will visit it again, therefore 
we wish subscribers to be willing to settle with and 
one properly authorized, who may call. 

We should preter to have our subscribers pay to no 
person who is operating for other publications; ifthey 
do, it will be entirely at their own risk. 

e wish no one to make a payment for the Culti- 
vator without taking « receipt for the amount they 
pay, however small it may be. 

e also wish subscrivers to be very careful and 
preserve their receipts,so that they can produce them, 
should they be acciaentaily called upon twice for the 
same bill. It is their only safeguard in such cases, 

Each subscriber will, in all cases, have to pay his 
Own postage. 












































